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To explain how I came to be the 
adopted son of an Indian medicine-man, 
I must sketch briefly the story of my 
father and mother, a story which I 
learned bit by bit as the years passed. 
Some of it was told me by the Dogrib 

| Indians, some by a Jesuit missionary, 
‘f and some I heard from various sources 

| when, after many years of wandering 

' over half the world, at last I reached 

my father’s country, Ireland, and met 

‘my own relations and my father’s 

» friends. 

' In the eighteen-sixties, Thomas 
Esmonde, my father, was working in 
' the Medical School of Trinity College, 
» Dublin. By all accounts he was a 
cheerful and light-hearted young man, 
keen on sport and pleasure of every 
kind. Hunting, racing, dancing, dining 
‘out, and the many distractions of a 
gay city—Dublin was still a gay city 
in those days—played havoe with his 
work as a medical student to such an 
extent that he failed in his final 
examinations, and left Trinity without 
taking his degree. To complicate 
matters further, just before this catas- 
trophe he had married a girl to whom 
| he had been devoted for years. 

The pair had now to face realities. 


My father, as a younger son, had a 
little ready money, but no income, and 
now no chance of a profession. Sobered 
and steadied by the dismal outlook, 
he talked the matter over with his wife. 

Though he had failed to pass his 
examinations, my father had acquired 
a good deal of practical knowledge 
both of medicine and surgery. He 
felt a strong urge to use this knowledge 
in helping some of the backward people 
of the world, and his wife eagerly 
approved of the idea. Both of them 
devout Catholics, they hoped to do 
good not only to the bodies of the 
heathen among whom they proposed 
to work. 

Next came the question to what 
part of the world they should go, and 
it was finally settled that my father 
should begin his work among the 
Indian tribes of North-West Canada. 
What led him to this decision I cannot 
say, but in the end it fitted in very 
curiously with an ancient family 
legend. 

About two centuries earlier, a 
kinsman, Captain James Esmonde, in 
the service of Louis XIV., was on the 
staff of the Comte de Frontenac, 
Governor of New France. By nature 
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a rover and adventurer, James Esmonde 
made many exploring journeys into the 
unknown interior, coming back to 
Quebec with information of much 
value to Frontenac. The last and 
longest of these took him to the Great 
Bear Lake, the first white man to see 
it; and here he incurred the enmity 
of an Indian shaman or witch-doctor, 
who laid a curse on him when he was 
leaving that country. 

“So long as the blood of your tribe 
endures,” ran the curse, “‘ one of that 
blood in each generation will come to 
these northern lands and will meet with 
a violent end.” 

For more than two hundred years 
that curse has worked. In nearly 
every generation a member of the 
family has wandered to the Far North. 
Some have met with accidents; some 
have perished, starved, or frozen in the 
Arctic wilds; some have been killed 
in fight. Not one has died what the old 
Norsemen called “ a cow’s death.” 

My parents had no wish to settle 
among Indians who were in touch with 
white men, so decided to head for the 
far north-west, at that time an almost 
unknown region. Travelling was slow 
and difficult; months had elapsed 
before they reached the Great Slave 
Lake. By that time winter was 
coming on, and they settled down for 
the winter among a tribe of friendly 
Indians who were camped on the shores 
of the lake. 

Here they met a French Jesuit 
priest, Pére Louis, one of those devoted 
missionaries who have figured so nobly 
for three centuries in the history of 
Canada: men of education and culture 
who renounced all the ease and comfort 
of civilisation for a life of unselfish 
service under the hardest conditions, a 
life not seldom ended by a martyr’s 
death. This priest and my parents 
were strongly attracted to each other 
from the first, and became great 
friends. 

Sitting by the fire in the long winter 
evenings, my father would talk of his 
oid home in the County Wexford. He 
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told the priest of a young Jesuit, , 
man whom he regarded very highly, 
who was chaplain to his own fathe 
in that home. After my parents haj 
left, Pére Louis wrote to that youn 
priest, telling him all he could aboy 
his winter visitors, so that their famili« 
might know that they had come g 
far in safety. Many years later, in 
Ireland, I met the Jesuit priest, then 
an old man, who had long since give, 
up his chaplaincy and had become a 
high dignitary of the Church. He was 
much interested in meeting me, and 
told me of the letters he had had from 
Pére Louis before I was born. 

When spring came, my father and 
mother set out again, driven by the 
urge to go ever north and west. By 
canoe and foot-trail they travelled; 
day after day, week after week, of 
unceasing toil. I can picture that 
journey vividly, for I have travelled 
myself over most of their route under 
very similar conditions. Long hous 
of hard up-stream paddling ; heart. 
breaking portages where canoe and 
baggage must be carried through th 
roughest country to avoid some danger. 
ous rapid; days of hard marchin 
through forests, over mountain passes, 
skirting lakes and muskeg swamps; 
nights when the young wife would li 
trembling with fear at the distant 
howling of wolves—perhaps a sudden 
wrench of home-sickness at her heart, 
a wild longing to be back in the 
beautiful home of her ‘girlhood i 
South Kerry. On the trail or in camp 
mosquitoes and bot-flies would hav 


been an everlasting torment, and the) 


mere obtaining of each day’s food 
must often have been a matter of 
difficulty. 

Though much of the journey would 
have to be done alone, it is probable 
that from time to time they wer 
helped by Indians on the road. During 
those winter months by the lake they 
must have picked up much of the 
Indian language, most likely the Cree 
dialect, which will carry one a long way 
in those regions. A man who could 
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heal the sick, accompanied only by a 
young and kind-hearted woman, would 
fnd friends where an ordinary trapper 
or prospector might only meet with 
enemies. 

At last—probably more than a year 
after leaving Montreal—they reached 
the bank of the Porcupine River, near 
where the Old Crow River joins it. 
Here they found a village of Kutchen 
Indians, peaceful and kindly folk, who 
received them hospitably. My father 
had the Irish gift for making friends, 
and was able to cure several of the 
Indians who were sick or injured. He 
must also have had a talent for 
diplomacy, since not only did he not 
offend the tribal medicine-man or 
make him fear a rival, but he made 
a firm ally of that very important 
personage. 

My parents agreed that they could 
not do better than settle among these 
friendly Indians. They had come 
three thousand miles in a bee-line from 
Montreal, and there was no white 
settlement nearer than seven or eight 
hundred miles. With the help of the 
Indians Esmonde built a log cabin, 
and the women of the tribe helped his 
wife to make it into a very comfortable 
home, with such materials as the 
country could supply. 

Doctoring the sick, hunting and 
fishing for food, doing a little trapping 
for furs, and generally taking a share 
in the life of the Indian community, 
the time passed pleasantly enough for 
the Esmondes, and in the second year 
I was born, their first and only child. 
My mother had acquired an Indian 
squaw as a sort of general servant, and 
this woman looked on me as her special 
charge. The arrival of a white papoose 
made quite a sensation in the camp ; 
the Indian women, almost as thrilled 
and excited as the parents, flocked in 
to gaze in solemn wonder at the new- 
comer. Mother and child flourished 
exceedingly in that clean, healthy, 
Arctic air, and tales of the new white 
Papoose went all over the country. 

When I was two years old, a large 
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party of Dogrib Indians from the 
Mackenzie River district got- leave 
to hunt in our country—a common 
custom in the North, where the herds 
of game migrate for long distances, and 
a tribe may find few or none in its own 
hunting - grounds. But this party 
offended in some way against Kutchen 
tribal law, and a stern reprimand was 
sent them. This enraged the Dogribs, 
who are reckoned the best hunters and 
bravest fighters of all the Northern 
Indians, while the Kutchens are a 
peaceable tribe. In revenge for the 
affront the Dogribs made a night 
march, and at dawn attacked the 
nearest Kutchen village, which hap- 
pened to be ours. 

Though surprised and much out- 
numbered, the Kutchens put up a 
stout resistance, and my father helped 
in the fight, using his rifle from the 
cover of his log cabin. But the Dogribs 
set the cabin alight with fire-arrows, 
and then rushed it. My father and 
mother were killed,.and one of the 
Dogribs, seeing me lying in the bed, 
dashed into the burning house and 
brought me out, for all Indians are 
very fond of children. Looking on 
the white papoose as a prize of no 
small value, the Dogribs carried me 
back with them to their own country 
on the east side of the Mackenzie River. 

It happened that their medicine-man 
had five daughters but no son. This 
was unfortunate, as the office is heredi- 
tary when possible. He saw in me a 
potential successor, and determined to 
adopt me as his son. And so began 
for me a training such as few white 
children have ever had. 

In my early years I played and 
romped with boys of my own age, 
much as small children of any race 
would do. But as we grew older (an 
Indian boy develops far earlier than a 
white) all the games were preparation 
for the two serious concerns of a man’s 
life, hunting and war. 

We hac miniature bows, arrows, and 
tomahawks, the heads of the arrows 
and tomahawks made of bark, hard 
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enough to hurt pretty sharply, but not 
to inflict a serious injury. With them 
we fought in quite realistic fashion ; 
indeed the older boys would stage 
regular raids and battles which were 
by no means child’s play. 

When we were big enough the men 
would take us out on short hunting 
trips, gradually teaching us woodcraft 
and hunters’ lore, the ways of animals 
and birds, and the science of tracking. 
We learned the art of making and 
setting snares for the smaller game, 
and I well remember how proud I 
was of my first snow-shoe rabbit caught 
in a snare of my own making, and how 
I swaggered over the other boys, waving 
my trophy aloft for all to see. 

Wrestling and running were favourite 
pastimes. Competitions in these were 
often held, and the winner’s reward 
would be permission to sit at the feet 
of some noted warrior or hunter, 
listening with breathless excitement to 
tales of the chase and the war-path, 
hungering for the time when he, a man 
full grown, might emulate, or even 
out-do, the exploits of the story-teller. 

Fond as they are of children, the 
Indians never spoiled them. Our 
teaching was severe. We learned to 
obey an order promptly, for dis- 
obedience met with quick and sharp 
punishment. From early days we were 
trained, by precept and with the help 
of a rawhide whip, to show no sign of 
fear or pain. Some of the tests were 
frightening enough, others meant a 
good deal of physical suffering, but the 
least cry, or even a slight flinch, 
brought a stinging cut of the rawhide. 
However, the Indian has a strong sense 
of justice, and was always ready to 
praise where praise was fairly earned. 

An Indian girl’s training was on 
very different lines. From the first 
she was taught her inferiority to a 
boy. Cooking, carrying burdens, all 
the hard and dirty work of the camp 
or the march, were her lot in life. Yet 
this did not prevent women from exer- 
cising a powerful, if covert, influence 
over their menfolk. 
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So far I have described the norm 
schooling of an Indian boy. In my 
own case, however, as the medicine. 
man’s adopted son, I had to underg, 
a much more rigorous education. }; 
began when I was six years old with 
the ceremony by which the blessin 
of Mantou, the Great Spirit, was 
invoked upon me. 

The medicine-man, with several eldex 
of the tribal council, took me Up a 
mountain a long way from the camp, 
to where, above a sheer precipice, a 
shelf of granite jutted out from the 
hill, overhung by a great slab of rock. 
On this shelf they laid a bearskin for 
me to sleep on, with a buffalo rok 
to wrap round me at night. Here] 
was to spend thirty days all alone, and 
if Mantou should look favourably on 
me, his spirit would enter into my 
soul. 

A supply of dried deer-meat and 
smoked fish, meagre enough rations 
for a month, was stowed in a niche in 
the rock, with a couple of moosehide 
water-bags. I was told to put away 
from my mind all worldly matters, and 
was sternly warned not to leave the 
rock shelf on any pretext whatever, 
with dark hints of what the evil spirits 
would do to me should I disobey this 
order. Then the men left me ani 
returned to the camp. 

As I watched them go down the 
mountain-side a terrible feeling o 





loneliness came over me. All that day 
and the next I was very restless, 
jumping about to get exercise # 
pacing backwards and forwards 
the few yards of rock that were per 
mitted. But gradually the influence 
of the great hills and the forest around 
brought a deep calm into all my 
being, a calm which seemed to drive 
away any sense of loneliness or fear. 

Child as I was then, and long ag? 
as that time is now, I have a vivid 
memory yet of those thirty days ani 
nights of solitary meditation. Whe 
this peaceful stillness came over mé 
I began to notice, carelessly at first 
then with keen interest, the life that 
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was about me on every hand. Far 
below in. the valley small herds of 
caribou were grazing among the 
Here and there on 
the hillside I often caught glimpses 
of the smaller animals; I knew them 
all, and their ways, and would picture 
to myself what they were doing. Once 
or twice I saw a bear prowling in 
gearch of food. Birds flew past me or 
soared overhead ; the trees were full 
of their calls and song. A dreamy 
feeling came to me that I was one 
with all those creatures—that we were 
“fall children of the Great Mantou. 

‘} As the sun dropped behind the 
distant ranges the stars came out in 
growing brilliance. A deep silence fell. 
It seemed to me that I was living in 
an unreal world, suspended between 
earth and sky. The food I had was 
’ Blittle more than enough to sustain life, 
and I knew that I must eat sparingly ; 
as the days passed, this fasting cleared 
my mind, and much of the medicine- 
man’s teaching, mystic talks which I 
did not understand at the time, came 


“Bback to me and seemed to have new 


meaning. 

When half the month had gone, the 
‘Bnight breeze sighing gently through 
. Bthe pines appeared to bring a strange 
sense of awareness; to carry voices, 
blurred and confused at first, but each 
night more distinct. Then every dawn 
brought a stronger urge to wake and 
isten to the voice of the new day 
hat was breaking. Each morning as 
he sun rose, bringing life and warmth 
to all things, an ever-growing wave of 
Jexaltation filled my heart till at length 

felt I was one with the spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the winds, and 

he earth. 
.| Towards the very end of my time of 


_ffesting a voice seemed to come from 
he mountain-top, a voice that had no 
sound, speaking to my inner conscious- 


ess. What it said I could not put 
to words, but it sent a glowing thrill 
hrough all my being. I was certain 
hat it was the voice of Mantou; that 
¢ accepted me as worthy of his favour ; 
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that now I was indeed one of the 
Chosen. 

On the thirtieth day the medicine- 
man came back with the elders and 
brought me down to the camp, where 
@ new wigwam had been set up. 
Into this they led me, and specially 
prepared food was given me to eat, 
after which I slept or rested for 
twenty-four hours. 

Next day the medicine-man came 
alone to the wigwam. Squatting on 
the ground, he began in quiet kindly 
tones to question me about what I had 
seen, heard, and felt during those days 
and nights. I was somewhat awed 
and nervous as he put me through a 
searching examination ; for his voice 
and manner were grave and his eyes 
gazed at me as if looking into my 
very soul. Especially searching were 
his questions about the voices of the 
elemental spirits and the effect which 
they had produced on me. 

That talk must have lasted three or 
four hours. By the end of it there was 
little of my feelings and thoughts 
during those thirty days and nights 
that he had not drawn from me. When 
I had told him finally of that mysterious 
silent voice that came on my last day, 
and of the sense of ecstasy it had 
brought, he rose to his feet with a 
deep guttural grunt of satisfaction, and 
went off to tell the elders of the tribe 
how the spirit of the Great Mantou 
had entered into my soul, and how 
from that day my training as a 
medicine-man would begin. 

After that my days were busy 
enough, for I had much to learn. I 
was taught to recognise by sight and 
know by name every medicinal or 
healing plant that grew in the forests 
or along the rivers. All were shown to 
me in turn, and their various uses 
explained. After many days of this I 
would be sent out to collect certain 
named herbs or to bring back remedies 
suitable for certain conditions; and 
woe betide me if I failed in such a test. 
I would be taken out and my mistakes 
clearly explained, after which a good 
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dose of rawhide would fix the facts in 
my memory. 

Next came the study of the human 
body. I was taught the anatomy of 
the various animals killed for food, 
the functions of the different organs, 
and how they compared with those of 
man. Then followed instruction in the 
cleansing and dressing of wounds, the 
setting of simple fractures, and how to 
make bark splints for a broken limb. 
I learned to make excellent sutures 
from finely split tendons and to fashion 
surgical needles from the bones of 
animals. 

Many Indian medicine-men are really 
skilful surgeons. Some forty years 
ago I was camping with an Indian 
tribe in the Yukon Territory when I 
saw an example of this. The chief’s 
eldest son had been severely injured 
and had lost so much blood that his 
life was in danger. The tribal medicine- 
man carried out an almost perfect 
transfusion of blood from another 
Indian to the wounded man, who made 
a complete and rapid recovery. 

Once, when on the staff of a big city 
hospital, I made a splint for a fractured 
limb on the principle of the Indian 
bark splints. A senior surgeon scoffed 
derisively at my handiwork, telling me 
that splints were not made that way, 
but it proved so successful that he 
adopted the method himself. 

There is, however, another side to the 
medicine-man’s practice, the ‘ witch- 
doctor’ side, which deals with the occult 
powers of nature and the good and evil 
spirits. How much of this is genuine 
secret knowledge of natural forces and 
how much is superstition, it would be 
hard to say. I myself have seen things 
done for which there appeared to be 
no rationalistic explanation. But train- 
ing for the occult branch of the 
medicine-man’s science does not begin 
till a lad is sixteen years old, and 
before I reached that age my studies 
were rudely interrupted. 

Far to the south-east, by the Great 
Slave Lake, Pére Louis was still carry- 
ing on his missionary work among the 
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Indians. Since that winter when my; 
parents had camped by the lake he 
had heard no word of them, though 
he often thought of them, wondering 
how they had fared on their long 
journey and how they were getting on, 

As the years passed, vague rumour 
came to his ears of a white papoos 
that had been taken by a hunting-party 
of Dogribs from the Mackenzie River, 
Feeling sure that there was no other 
white couple in all that region, he 
assumed as a certainty that this was 
the child of his friends the Esmondes, 
and that they were probably dead. To 
his mind the thought of a child bom 
of Catholic parents being brought up 
as a heathen among heathen savages 
was intolerable. The more he brooded 
over the matter the more unbearable 
it became, till he felt that, whatever 
the cost, he must find this young 
wanderer and bring him back to the 
safe keeping of the Church. 

Pére Louis knew well that to ask 
direct questions from Indians would 
merely elicit evasive grunts or 4 
dignified silence. But putting together 
many fragments of conversation he 
became convinced that there was 
least some groundwork of truth in the 
rumour. At last he decided to go to 
the Dogrib country and follow up the 
trail. 

His preparations had to be mad 
quietly and discreetly. No suggestion 
of the purpose of his journey mus 
leak out; for Indian eyes are eve 
watchful, Indian ears ever keen, ani 
a very slight hint carried by th 
‘moccasin telegraph ’ could easily make 
his errand fruitless. 

The journey began with a canoe 
voyage of nearly five hundred mile 
down the main highway of the North, 
the great Mackenzie River. Nea 
where the Hare River joins it, in the 
Franklin Ranges, Pére Louis came t0 
@ camp of Hare Indians, and here lt 
got a gleam of light on his quest. Tl 
Hares had met with a party of Dogrib 
Indians who had crossed the Mackenzie; 
apparently heading for the mountai 
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to the west of it; and with this party, 
they said, was a white boy. 

North of the 60th Parallel the great 
backbone of the Rocky Mountains 
breaks down into a tangle of forest-clad 
ranges running in every direction, 
gradually dropping to the Arctic plains 
and the coast. White men have given 
names to many of these ranges, but 
the Indians class them under the general 
name of Nahini Mountains. Now 
Nahini means Evil Spirit, and these 
mountains have a bad reputation. 
Pére Louis knew that from time to 
time white men, trappers or pro- 
spectors, had vanished into that wilder- 
ness and had never returned. Now 
and then sinister tales had filtered 
back of fearsome things which had 
happened to some of these adventurers. 
The Nahini Indians were held in awe 
and dread by the tribes around, and 
the whole region was one of mystery 
and terror. 

But to the Jesuit Father such things 
had little meaning. Assured that he 
was on God’s service, the path of duty 
lay clear ahead, and fear never entered 
his soul. A strange intuition filled his 
mind that somewhere in that wild 
tumble of mountains his quest would 
end; that he would find what he was 
seeking and bring the lost one home. 

No Indian would accompany him, 
so he went alone, carrying his pack. 
Trusting that he would be led aright, 
he wandered for many days in that 
maze of mountain and forest. At last, 
towards evening, he crossed a pass 
which led into a valley enclosed by 
hills, a vast amphitheatre, and in the 
distance saw Indian teepees and smoke 
curling up from cooking-fires. He 
decided to camp just below the pass 
and next day to visit the Indians. He 
cooked and ate a frugal meal, rolled 
himself in his blankets, and was soon 
asleep. 

Next morning he woke to find a 
strange Indian standing beside him. 
His manner was threatening, and with 
an explosive flood of guttural speech 
and much gesticulating he seemed to 
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indicate that the white man had better 
decamp with all possible speed before 
worse things befell him. Pére Louis 
felt that his scalp was in grave danger, 
but with an expression of complete 
unconcern he spoke in the Cree dialect, 
asking to be allowed to speak with the 
chief of the camp. 

The Indian replied in Cree that the 
white man must state his business and 
his reason for being there. The priest 
said that he had lost his way among 
the mountains and that seeing the 
smoke from the camp he headed towards 
it to ask for guidance to the Porcupine 
River, where he desired to go. Telling 
him to stay where he was, the Indian 
said he would take the white man’s 
request to his chief and would be 
back with an answer before the sun 
was at its height. He slipped noise- 
lessly away and disappeared into the 
timber. 

Before noon he returned, told the 
white man to follow him, and brought 
him to the camp, which consisted of 
seventy or eighty lodges. One lodge 
stood apart from the rest, half hidden 
by trees, evidently that of the tribal 
medicine-man. His guide led the priest 
to the chief’s lodge and went in to 
report the stranger’s arrival. 

The chief came out, inquiring what 
the white man wanted. Pére Louis 
asked permission to camp there for a 
few days, saying that he was weary 
and footsore from the long trail and 
that his spirit was weak. After much 
deliberation the chief gave him leave 
to camp at the mouth of the valley, a 
mile or so below the Indian lodges. 
The priest expressed his gratitude, and 
after the customary courtesies returned 
to fetch his pack and made his camp in 
the allotted place. 

After several days spent in establish- 
ing diplomatic relations, Pére Louis 
felt that he was on sufficiently good 
terms with the chief and the elders of 
the tribe to venture a step further. 
Bit by bit he let it be understood 
that he had distant memories of hearing 
stories about a white Indian boy who 
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was reputed to have magical powers. 
He played his cards exceedingly well, 
and must have quite disarmed sus- 
picion ; for at last he was taken to the 
lodge that stood alone among the trees, 
where he came face to face with the 
medicine-man and his understudy. 

What followed next I am unable to 
tell. Ican only surmise that Pére Louis 
had gifts of diplomacy and persuasive- 
ness beyond those of most white men. 
To these may have been added more 
tangible arguments—a couple of thick 
Hudson Bay blankets possibly, and a 
few pounds of the Company’s strong 
black plug tobacco ; perhaps things of 
even greater value. Pére Louis was 
not the man to come on such a quest 
without the means of bargaining, and 
I know that his pack on the home trail 
held only the barest necessaries of life. 
Anyhow, to my horror and dismay, 
the medicine-man told me that I 
must accompany the white man to 
his home. 

We set out together on that journey, 
the priest, no doubt, full of exultation 
at having achieved his object, I full 
of rage and disgust, behind which was 
a haunting fear of what this bearded 
stranger in the skirts of a squaw might 
have in store for me. I would have 
given him the slip and made my way 
back to the Indians had it not been 
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for the parting injunctions given n¢ 
by my foster-father. I knew only to 
well what dire disaster might come t 
one who dared to disobey such an order, 
and I feared the occult powers of the 
medicine-man more than I feared the 
white stranger. But during that whol 
journey the priest never got from me an 
answer to a single one of his many 
questions. 

The next twelve months were a time 
of misery. The painful and distressing 
process of being civilised included 
learning English, of which I knew 
not a word, being inducted into a 
entirely new and therefore repellent 
religion, and being taught to read and 
write. I was only thirteen, but ina 
very short time I made up my mind 
that if I was not to be a medicine-man 
among my own people, the Dogribs, | 
would be one among the white men. 
It was a far cry from the day I left the 
Indian camp among the Nahini Mow 
tains to the day when I took my 
medical degree at M‘Gill University, 
Toronto; the road was rough and 
full of thorns, but my early training 
stood to me through it all. I had been 
taught when I set out on a hunt not 
to come back empty-handed ; and 
whatever might be the quarry, caribou, 
moose, or medical degree, the principle F 
held good. 








‘PEACEFUL’ PENETRATION. 


A Memory or ALGIERS, NOVEMBER 1942, 


BY LIEUTENANT NORMAN BELL, R.N.V.R. 


“ ATTENTION, all troops!” said the 
loud-speaker suddenly. “The follow- 
ing serials proceed to their boat 
stations immediately... .” 

It was 2230 on the evening of the 
ith November 1942. In another two 
and a half hours, at 0100 on Sunday 
the 8th, we were scheduled to land 
on the north coast of Africa, some ten 
miles to the west of Algiers, to set in 
motion the manceuvre which sub- 
sequently developed into the 1942 
substitute for a Second Front. 

The loud-speaker, operated from the 
nerve-centre of the Infantry Assault 
Ship in which we were embarked, was 
giving us our marching orders. I 
glanced around at what the inter- 
minable rehearsals had made an all 
too familiar scene. All around me in 


the dimmed light of the mess-decks 
were the vague shapes of the troops, 
trussed into their equipment like pack- 
animals, shifting uneasily and noisily 


from boot to boot. The Americans in 

their distinctively shaped tin hats, 
relieved here and there by one of the 
British (or silly soup-plate) design, 
looked vaguely sub-human and almost 
like Walt Disney toadstools in that 
murk, 

The voice in the loud-speaker stopped 
abruptly, and we began filing slowly 
on to the upper deck to our embarkation 
stations. The lighting below decks had 
been dimmed, but outside it was as 
dark as pitch; in order to avoid 
losing our way, and each other, we 
proceeded in single file, each man 
holding on to the bayonet scabbard 
of the man in front of him, in 
the manner in which blind men 
are traditionally supposed to be 
rescued from burning hospitals. We 
had practised this scores of times, 


and the routine never varied. Tonight, 
as on every previous occasion, tho 
leading man stumbled over the 
coil of wire on the well-deck, and 
felt moved to blasphemy before he 
passed the warning on, as usual just 
too late, to those behind him; as it 
always had been, this manceuvre was 
repeated back along the line, and the 
darkened deck reverberated with hoarse 
whispers of “* * *!—wire!” 
“* * *!__ wire!” 

The way was already off the ship, 
and the assault craft, as soon as they 
had been loaded, were quickly and 
smoothly lowered into the water. 
The troops then settled themselves 
down, as comfortably as they could on 
the cramped thwarts, for the long wait 
which would terminate in zero hour. 

The point at which the main convoy 
had dropped us was a considerable 
distance from the shore, thus necessi- 
tating a long run in to the beach. 
This was a most undesirable feature 
both from the nava] point of view 
(adding as it did to the difficulty of 
finding the beach) and from the 
military (since the troops would have 
to go into action under the handicap 
of accumulated hours of sea-sickness 
and cramp). But there was unfor- 
tunately no alternative; for it was 
impossible to risk the convoy within 
range of the big guns of a shore battery 
situated in a neighbouring fort until 
these had been silenced by the specially 
picked Commandos who were landing 
with the first flight. 

For nearly an hour the small craft 
milled around in the dark, narrowly 
missing collisions on several occasions 
(and on several others not missing 
them at all) while they waited to form 
up for the run in. At long last, order 
. T2 
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suddenly emerged out of chaos, lines 
of craft like chromosomes in a cell 
made their appearance out of the 
general disintegration and paired them- 
selves off, and we began to gather 
speed. I had a clear view of the 
whole proceedings, because the Flotilla 
Officer had asked me, as the senior 
Naval Officer in the boat, to keep an 
eye on the cox’n who was in charge. 
I stood up in what would have been 
the sharp end if there had been one, 
and goofed vaguely around me. 

Over on the port bow could be seen, 
very clearly and distinctly, the lights 
of Algiers: but ahead of us there was 
nothing, neither lights nor land, but 
only the almost imperceptibly darker 
patch of darkness which was the craft 
ahead, and the generous swirl of 
phosphorescent wake astern of her 
which made the task of station-keeping 
very much easier. 

I looked at my watch, and with 
some difficulty made out the time— 
11.30 p.m. (The problem of water- 
proofing our watches without rendering 
them invisible as well had been solved, 
brilliantly, by one of the officers, and 
his method had been universally 
adopted. It remains, however, impos- 
sible to describe this method with 
fitting delicacy). Half-past eleven ; 
that meant an hour and a half before 
we beached. It looked as though the 
time was going to pass very slowly, 
and I wished I could have had a drink. 
That immediately reminded me of 
something—someone had said, earlier 
on that day, that the traditional rum 
ration was going to be issued before 
the assault. 

“I say,” I said to the cox’n, “ what 
happened about that rum? Did you 
chaps get any ? Ididn’t; I have only 
just remembered about it.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied drily, “ they 
give us a tot—at half-past five!” 

Just what good they thought that 
would do, I don’t know; but at any 
rate it introduced a touch of variety 
into our methods—this time it was a 
case of too little and too early; 
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though I must say I have neve 
really understood what purpose the 
rum ration is supposed to serve on 
these occasions. The general idea js 
no doubt to make you vague to the 
point of ignoring personal danger, 
while at the same time stopping 
miraculously short of the stage at 
which you ignore everything else. 
To the general public, of course, the 
whole thing is summed up succinetly 
and inaccurately by the simple explana. 
tion that “it makes you brave.” 
Although on purely conscientious 
grounds I am opposed to the missing 
of any rum issue, I couldn’t help 
feeling that it was probably just as 
well that I had missed this one; for 
rum has never had the effect of making 
me feel in the least bit brave or aggres- 
sive. On the contrary, after a noggin 
or two I feel as though there is nothing 
I want to do so much as to sit back 
amiably and radiate peace and good- 
will towards all men, which, when you 
come to examine it closely, is hardly 
the frame of mind in which to rush 
around invading other peoples 
countries. 

I fell to speculating, as no doubt 
men inevitably do under these cir- 
cumstances, on the sort of reception 
we were likely to receive when we 
arrived. Curiously enough, though 
the exhilarating drive through the sea 
air under a starry sky was beginning 
to dissipate this a bit, the prevailing 
feeling throughout the ship that evening 
had been almost one of flat anti- 
climax. It is difficult to say why 
this should have been so; for we had 
no real reason at that time to expect 
the operation to prove the walkover 
that it turned out to be. This feeling 
of anticlimax arose partly, I think, be- 
cause nothing whatever had happened: 
Gibraltar had been left behind two 
days ago, but no Malta-convoy Hell 
had broken loose on us. ‘True, 
several submarines had been reported 
and attacked near the convoy, and 
a Heinkel, weaving contemptuously 
among our quite impressive A.-A. 
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parrage, had kept us ominously under 
observation at intervals during the 
last twenty-four hours. But every- 
thing had continued to be so normal ; 
for example, at six o’clock that last 
evening the loud-speakers throughout 
the ship had as usual blared out the 
pipe, “ Men under punishment to 
muster!’? It was almost incredible ; 
there we were, on the very brink of 
what we had been given overtly to 
believe was to be the launching of the 
biggest combined operation in the 
history of British Arms to date; but 
apparently if you could not behave 
yourself Me Lords Commissioners saw 
no reason why they should allow the 
mere imminence of a Second Front 
to come between you and your just 
retribution. 

Then, too, rumours had been rife 
about the ship during the last few 
days. One was to the effect that an 
Intelligence Report had been received 
by radio stating that the French 
forces had already been won over to 
our side ; a touch of artistic verisimili- 
tude was lent to this rumour by the 
further elaboration that although the 
Army was on our side, the Navy was 
said to be against us—which seemed, 
from our experience of British Com- 
bined Operations, to be a typically 
probable state of affairs. The whole 
report was, however, somewhat offset 
by an equally ill-authenticated rumour 
that the garrison in the fort had been 
doubled in the last forty-eight hours. 
Another pleasing story, produced by 
one of the miraculously well-informed, 
was that we had nothing to worry 
about because the American Ambassa- 
dorin Algiers had arranged a diplomatic 
banquet for the night of the 7th, 
to which virtually the whole of the 
French Army was invited. We should 
have been able to draw more comfort 





ftom this had not someone else, equally 
well- (or ill-) informed, reminded us 
that exactly the same thing had 
happened on the night of the invasion 
of Madagascar ; in all probability, he 
pointed out gloomily, the mistrustful 
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French Colonial Army now only 
‘stood-to’ on the nights when the 
American Ambassador was throwing 
a party. 

The most disturbing aspect of all 
these rumours, to our minds—that 
is, to the minds of our Naval 
shore party, who were counting on 
the Army to do our scrapping for 
us—was that they were tending to 
undermine the attitude of desperate 
fighting determination which is so 
essential to assault troops. We fully 
realised the importance of the political 
weapons in our armoury, though 
they took strange shapes at times; 
one of them, for example, was the 
large American flags which had been 
sewn on the shoulders of the U.S. 
troops, and the suggestion had even 
been made that we, and the other 
British troops, should display the same 
emblem; but, as one of the American 
officers explained with characteristic 
tact, “We felt you folks wouldn’t 
want to wear our flag any more than 
we should want you to.” Another 
peaceful-penetration device was even 
more spectacular: towards the end 
of the voyage strangely equipped 


figures began to appear on the upper 
deck; on their backs they had a 


complicated electrical apparatus, in 
one hand a microphone, and in the 
other a little piece of paper on which 
they had apparently been copying 
out extracts from ‘ Useful Phrases for 
Invaders’ in  phonetical Franco- 
American. When these secret-weapon 
merchants had tuned the tortured 
howls of interference out of their 
infernal machines, the welkin would 
suddenly and blatantly ring with 
stentorian nasal adjurations to “‘ Cessay 
LER FOO! NOO SOM VOSE AMEES! Noo 


SOM LAY SOLDAR AMERICAN! Noo 
VENONG VOOS AYDAY! CESSAY LER 
roo! Noo som...” All very well, 


we felt, but we rather hoped they were 
keeping their powder dry as well. 

It was not long, of course, once 
things got started, before we discovered 
that the attention which had been 
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devoted to the political side of the 
operation was paying heavy dividends ; 
but just at that moment, as our craft 
neared the enemy shore, most of us, I 
think, rather felt that though the 
sword might bs less mighty than the 
pen, there were occasions when it was 
@ good deal more comforting. 

My mind wandered over the general 
scheme of the attack, and I found 
myself hoping that the contingent of 
Commandos whose immediate objective 
was the airfield were all on the top 
line. Theirs was a tough and vital 
job, for our air support was going to 
depend to a large extent on their 
ability and determination. 

I glanced over my shoulder at the 
indistinct lines of troops sitting motion- 
less on their thwarts. We had been 
in the boat now for nearly an hour 
anda half, and hunched up as they 
were they must have been beginning 
to feel very cramped. Cramp, how- 
ever, appeared to be among the lesser 
discomforts of several of them, which 
was perhaps not surprising in a flat- 
bottomed craft, though the sea could 
hardly have been described as rough. 

The cox’n seemed to have things 
well in hand, so I decided to have a 
sit-down in the bottom of the boat. 
The only deck space available to 
me was already fully occupied by 
@ great hunk of unidentified metal, 
but at least it made a change from 
standing about with full equipment. 

I found myself sitting next to the 
young American Major who was in 
charge of the detachment of troops in 
this craft. 

“How are we doing ?”’ he asked. 

“Looks quiet enough so far,” I 
replied. ‘‘ Another hour to go, though.” 

“Well, we sure have one swell 
assignment,” he went on chattily. 
“Me and this bunch of boys are 
making straight for Algiers town when 
we hit the beach. They have shown 
us on the plan where they reckon the 
Military Headquarters are, and we 
aim to get hold of the General and 
make him talk turkey.” 
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‘‘Have they given you an inte. 
preter ?” I asked. 
“Yeah; one of the boys speaks | 
French a bit.” i 
“* How many chaps are you taking }" 
“* Just this lot here.” i 
**But suppose the General wonifl 
play ?” I inquired. 
** Then I guess we will have to shoo 
our way out again.” 
almost complacent about it. : 
That was the Yanks all over, |f 


He soundad ff 


reflected. They had never impresseiff 
us as being very highly trained, con. 
pared with our own battle-tested units 
but no one could question their enthusi- f 
asm for trouble. 

The high-pitched hum of the enging 
dropped abruptly, and very soon thf 
almost imperceptible noise of the motor 
could hardly be heard above th 
swishing of the bow wave. Something 
was happening; we had _ reduce 
speed. I began to struggle to mf 
feet, but found this quite unexpectedly 
difficult to do; although I had 
managed to reduce considerably th 
irreducible minimum of equipmer 
necessary (more through a fault 
memory, really, than through idleness, 
I was still so burdened that my knes 
just refused to straighten under m. 
As I slipped and scrabbled about 1 
the bottom of the boat while any 
number of probable and improbable 
explanations for our sudden alteratia 
of speed flashed through my mind, ! 
felt like the knight in armour awaiting 
the approach of the villein with bi 
misericord. Or—more appropriately, 
perhaps—the cab-horse who hears the 
cry, “Sit on his head and cut the 
harness!” With a final desperatt 
effort I clutched the top of the armouw 
plated doors and heaved myself t 
my feet. This brought home to ™ 
@ new slant on this invasion business 
landing on a hostile shore might nd 
be fun, but it has its points whe 
compared with failing to land on on 

“What's it all about?” I asked 
the cox’n. 


We had stopped engines by 00% 
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and were drifting around in a huddle 

with the other craft of our flight. 
“Dunno, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ Chap 

in front slowed down, so I did 


too.” 
After a few minutes the silvery 


) foam from the stern of the ship 


won't 


shoot 
inded FF 


immediately ahead proclaimed that 
she was getting under way again, and 
for the next quarter of an hour we 
seemed to circle slowly around the 


) ocean in a tight circle, each craft 
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sitting religiously on the tail of the 
one in front, for to get lost now would 
These boats had no 
navigational aids worthy of the name, 
and the full responsibility for leading 
usin to the beach rested with a specially 
provided motor launch, which was at 
present out of sight somewhere ahead 
of us. 

Presently the lines straightened out 
and we began to pick up speed. I 
glanced at my watch and saw that it 
was a quarter to one, just a quarter 
of an hour to zero hour. We must 
now, I realised, be shaping up to the 
final run in to the beach. 

Straight ahead of us I could see the 
low dark mass of the land; it looked 
a very long way off, but in that faint 
starlight it was quite impossible to 
estimate distance. The lights of Algiers 
had now been blotted out by the 
land-mass, and only the loom of them 
could be seen in the sky. A long way 
over to the westward a searchlight 
sputtered, burst into life, and swept 
a yellowish beam fitfully over the 
water; this light was much too far 
away to pick us up, but, as the first 
manifestation of life ashore, its mere 
existence was disturbing. 

Then suddenly, dazzlingly, the whole 
universe seemed to be lit up in one 
blinding flash of light. ‘This is it,” 
I thought, while my heart leapt up 


*] into the bottom of my throat and 


there suspended operations for the 
time being. “This is it; they were 
waiting for us, and now we must be 
Squarely caught in the beam of a 
searchlight position somewhere very 
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close indeed.” Then everything as 
suddenly went black again. I blinked, 
and it was a moment or two before 
I realised what had happened ; 
when I did, it left me feeling as 
foolish as I can remember feeling 
for some time. The light had 
been due to no searchlight, but to 
a heavily phosphorescence-laden drop 
of spray which had splashed up into 
my face and clung for an instant to 
my eyelashes. If my mind had. not 
been running on searchlights just at 
that moment I should hardly have 
noticed it. Paltry as it was, this 
was the only real excitement I was 
destined to get out of the whole 
invasion. 

‘* Five minutes of zero,” I heard the 
Major’s quietly resonant American 
voice remark. “Get your equipment 
on now.’ Equipment is always 
loosened when in the boats so that it 
can be slipped off at—in theory—a 
moment’s notice, in the event of an 
emergency. It might be five minutes 
to zero hour, I reflected, but that 
indistinct shore-line still looked nearly 
as far away as ever. 

Time seemed to stand still now. The 
craft had already, in response to @ 
flickering signal from the leader, 
deployed from line ahead to line 
abeam, so that the whole flight should 
land at the same moment and 
simultaneously discharge their com- 
plement of assault troops on to the 
beach. There was neither sound nor 
movement from the motionless lines of 
soldiers in our craft, and in the tense 
silence the lap-lap of the water under 
our flat bows sounded loudly above 
the almost imperceptible noise of the 
carefully muted engines. The yellow 
searchlight had been extinguished, and 
there was nothing to show that the 
dead, flat coast-line ahead was even 
inhabited. 

All of a sudden the darkness seemed 
to dissolve, and the land appeared to 
leap forward to meet us; it was very 
close indeed now, not more than two 
cables away, and details of the houses 
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on the foreshore could be clearly 
distinguished. 

“Stand by to beach,” I warned the 
troops, and hitched up my trousers 
preparatory to invading North Africa. 
Normally I much prefer to sit com- 
fortably in the very back of the craft, 
and to be the last one ashore, so that 
the Army can get out first and do a bit 
of opposition-silencing before I appear 
on the scene ; but since I was squarely 
blocking up the gangway where I was, 
mine had, willy-nilly, to be the first 
foot ashore; not that I really minded 
much on this occasion, seeing that 
there was a complete absence of 
opposition. 

Anyway, I leapt smartly out of the 
landing-craft. Much too smartly. I 
landed up to my knees in water, and 
here occurred the first hitch (of many) 
in my invasion plans; the lower part 
of me, impeded by the resistance of 
the water, slowed down, but the rest 
of me continued to travel on at the 
rate of knots. By the time I had 
broken surface I had _ successfully 
managed to lose both my sense of 
humour and my tommy-gun. 

The assault troops were by now 
pouring over the beach and disappear- 
ing rapidly into the sandy undergrowth. 
Soon the only survivors on the 
beach were myself, Ernest (my fellow- 
stooge, a Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.V.R.), 
and an English Army Major, in addition 
to our small party of naval ratings who 
were lying placidly on their stomachs 
and blatantly omitting to dig them- 
selves slit trenches in spite of all they 
had been taught. I noticed with satis- 
faction the absence of any barbed wire 
on the beach, since, with masterly 
foresight, I had left my wire-clippers 
lying on my bunk in the ship. 

The question which now urgently 
arose was—where in hell were we ? 
Our immediate task was to mark the 
extremities of the portion of the 
beach which it was intended to use, 
and to this end we had spent many 
thoughtful hours on the voyage out, 
studying the carefully prepared scale 
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models and aerial photographs of thi 
part of the world, until we could hay; 
sworn that we had memorised the exag; 
position of every boulder and scrub, 
The trouble, though, now that we had 
arrived, was that it didn’t look quix 
as we had expected—but perhaps, 


see 


we thought, aerial photographs never ff 


really do give a clearly recognisabk# shou 


impression. 
After a brief consultation, Ernes 
and his men collected their gear and 


same in the opposite direction. 


a mile, when we came across an § segoll 


ae 
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paddled off to the left to find some ff 


recognisable landmark, and I did the f 


To 
spirit 


| more. 
We had covered the better part of f 


undeniable wadi. A wadi was just f 
what I had been looking for, though f 


I had an uncomfortable feeling it was 


not this particular one. Still, any wadi ff 
just then was better than none, and 
I hopefully set up my signs in frontf 


of it. 

The second flight of reinforcements 
was due in any moment now, 80, 
leaving one hand to flash them in, | 
set off to see how Ernest was getting 
on, and whether I could recognise any 
more of the beach. On my way I ran 
into the English Major. 

** I say, ts this the right beach ?” we 
asked each other simultaneously. 

We had a short argument, the result 
being that he was more certain we 
were in the right place, whereas I was 
more doubtful. When he finally suc- 
ceeded in convincing himself he shot 
off confidently* in the direction in 
which, according to his reckoning, 
the farmhouse lay where it had bee 
decided to establish Battalion Head- 
quarters. I never saw him agail, 
and have often wondered where he 
finally fetched up. 

Meanwhile I plodded miserably on 
after Ernest, who, I soon began to fear, 
had decided to make a night of it im 
Algiers itself. Both before and sinc 
I have frequently speculated on the 
motives that prompted me to joil 
the Navy, but whatever they wer 
they most certainly did not include 
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walking over loose sand in a 
tentially hostile country, in the 
small hours of the morning, and in a 
goaking-wet battle-dress which was 


| rapidly beginning to chafe in a variety 


of inopportune places. Not even the 


} broad hint dropped by the American 


General in the course of his pep-talk, 
about a routine distribution of medals 


| to representatives of our line of 


nest 
and § 
ome 
the F 


business, served to cheer me up. I felt 


- not in the least heroic. 


To add to my general depression of 
spirits, the beach was becoming no 


' more, and no less, recognisable. It 
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had a few points of similarity with my 


' recollection of the scale model, as well 
' as several points of dissimilarity, but 


there was nothing sufficiently dis- 
tinctive for me to be able to say with 
conviction that this was, or was not, 
the right beach. 

Meanwhile, my walk was the 
very reverse of lonely. At regular 
intervals mushroom-hatted individuals 
would pop up out of the scrub and 
shout ‘“‘ Frankie!” ‘‘ Winnie!” I 
would counter, equally loudly and 
clearly, in order to avoid being plugged, 
until any enemy along the whole length 
of that coast-line could hardly have 
been left in any doubt about the 
challenge and password for the night. 

On three occasions the squat, angular 
shape of a pill-box loomed up before 
me out of the darkness. These, for- 
tunately for us all, were as deserted 
as the ruins of Ankor Wat, and were 
now well picketed by complacent 
American troops. 

At last, after walking nearly two 
miles, I came across Ernest’s ratings, 
who informed me that he had returned 
about half an hour ago to try and 
contact me. So about I turned and 
trudged wearily back on my tracks, 
wondering what the odds were on 
our missing each other and seesawing 
back and forth all night. However, 
It was not very long before we found 
ourselves bellowing “Frankie” and 
“Winnie” at each other. 

“Well, what do you know?” I 
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asked wearily. ‘‘ Have you seen any- 
thing of that second ruddy flight yet ? ”’ 

“No. No sign of anything. But 
do you know what? A couple of 
French soldiers came up to us there, 
said they were on our side, and showed 
us that their rifles were empty—and 
then asked for cigarettes, of course. 
One of them asked me whether I would 
like to go to the fort, seemed to think 
the Commandant was expecting us. 
I don’t know what he was getting at, 
but I said no, not just at the moment. 
But what I was going to say was, where 
do you reckon the fort is ?” 

“Over there,” I replied promptly, 
pointing along the coast in the direction 
away from Algiers. 

** Well, as far as I could make out 
from the Frenchie, it is over there to 
our right,” stated Ernest, pointing in 
the opposite direction. 

“What?” It took several moments 
for the implication of this to hit me. 
If the fort was to the eastward of us 
and not to the westward, it could only 
mean that we had been landed on the 
wrong side of the headland and were 
several miles away from where we 
ought to be. ‘Good Lord,” I said, 
“that would account for everything. 
The second flight hasn’t arrived yet 
because it isn’t going to arrive. And 
what’s more, nothing else is, either.” 

** Well, anyway,” said Ernest, “‘let’s 
sit down and have a cigarette.” 

The most definite orders had been 
issued forbidding smoking during the 
hours of darkness, but since it now 
appeared that no one else was going 
to arrive to interfere with us, there 
seemed nothing to prevent it. 

An American sergeant approached us. 

‘Say,’ he said, “where are we, 
anyway? My detachment has been 
inland, but we can’t make head or tail 
of this country.” 

This was not surprising. These 
troops had also studied the scale 
models, and had a clear picture in 
their minds of the lanes and roads 
and the route which they would have 
to take to get to their rendezvous 
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inland. If, as we suspected, we were 
on the wrong beach, this painfully 
memorised knowledge was worse than 
‘useless. 

‘“* Have you got a map?” I asked. 
A means of working out a rough check 
had just occurred to me. 

‘** No,” replied the sergeant. 

I had, but not on me at the moment ; 
my masterly foresight had let me down 
here. 

With an effort, however, I managed 
to call up a mental picture of this 
part of the coast. Roughly, the beach 
we should have been on ran east and 
west, with the fort on its westerly 
limit ; beyond that, on the other side 
of the headland on which the fort 
was situated, it ran north and south. 
It was, therefore, only necessary to 
see whether our beach ran east and 
west or not, in order to confirm 
whether we were on the wrong 
side of the headland; in spite of 
Ernest’s version of the Frenchman’s 
story, I could hardly believe we had 
landed so many miles away from our 
correct destination. 

**Can I have a look at your com- 
pass ?”’ I asked the American. 

He put it down on the sand and 
stood clear. Lazily the luminous 
pointer swung round, and _ settled 
down in a most unhelpful direction. 
T advanced and gave it an encouraging 
jiggle, but it didn’t do much good. 

‘** Anyone else got a compass?” I 
called. 

Another one was put down, and in 
its turn settled down in an equally 
useless direction, almost exactly at 
right angles to the first. This didn’t 
seem to be getting us anywhere, but 
just then I had a flash of pure boy-scout 
genius—the Pole Star! When found, 
it was seen to lie almost directly 
along the line of the surf. Our beach 
thus ran north and south, and wherever 
we were we were not where we were 
supposed to be. 

‘** Well, where do we go from here ? ” 
I asked. The American troops had all 
melted off the beach, and were no 
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doubt having another shot at orien. 
tating themselves inland. Over in the 
distance behind us we could see flashes 


of gun-fire, and the rumble of gun ff 


could be heard distinctly. The stuf 
was obviously getting ashore all right, 
and though our beach was deserted 


Pee ed latte tm: 


there must be others which were hives 


of activity. 

““I suppose we had better pack up 
and find our way to where we belong,” 
suggested Ernest. 

“On the other hand,” I pointed out, 
“is there any reason why other craft 


shouldn’t make the same mistake as fF 
ours made? In which case we ought ff 


to stay put.” 

Finally I decided to pass the buck, 
to report to the Big Shot in the Head. 
quarters ship, with which we were 


in W/T communication, and ask for ff 


instructions. 
The message was cleared successfully, 


but no reply was ever received. As 


far as I could make out subsequently, 
my message was received just about 
the same time as the information about 
the presence of Darlan in Algiers, and 
must have competed unsuccessfully for 
the Brains Trust’s attention. 

Dawn was beginning to break, and 
we decided that as soon as it got 
properly light we would, unless an 
order had been received to the contrary, 
pack up and go in search of our proper 
beach ; no craft were going to go thus 
far adrift in the daylight. 

While we were collecting our gear 
together a couple of nondescript figures 
came shambling towards us. As they 
drew nearer we recognised them to be 
vaguely Arab members of the French 
Colonial Army, with old-fashioned rifles 
slung across their shoulders. 

I greeted them politely, though 
laboriously, in such French as | 
could muster, and they replied with 
obvious friendliness, even though their 
vocabulary seemed to be little less 
limited than their intelligence. 

There was a pause, during which we 
beamed vacantly at each other, and 
the inevitable cigarettes of fraternisa- 


vores! 
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tion were handed over. Then the more 
chatty of the two produced—if I 
understood him correctly—the follow- 
ing astounding remark— 

“T am sorry, I can only speak a 
little French. And, unfortunately, I 
can speak no German at all!” 

My first instinctive reaction was a 
strong inclination to shout, “ Hey, 
gimme back my cigarettes, then!” 
But there were, I realised, more import- 
ant aspects to be considered. So that, 
then, was the reason why they were all 
so matey! And now what the hell 
were we supposed to do? Obviously, 
according to the text-books, take them 
prisoner; but it seemed a little late 
in the day for that, and would need 
explanations quite beyond my stunted 
vocabulary, because after all that 
fraternisation and cigarette-presenting 
it would not only have seemed strange, 
but downright rude, to begin shoving 
them under arrest without another 
word. In any case, it was going to be 
an infernal nuisance to have to conduct 
them, under close arrest, all over the 
countryside—and all to no purpose ; 
for I was convinced that once they had 
discovered which way the wind blew, 
they would declare themselves as 
friendly to the Allied cause as they 
mistakenly were, at the moment, to 


that of the Axis. In the end I took the 
line of least resistance, and left them 
standing. 


We were anxious not to hang around 
too much, since we were @ very small 
and badly armed party, completely 
out of touch with our main body. 
Though we had no means of knowing 
how the battle as a whole was going, 
we knew from an intercepted message 
that the fort had surrendered, and 
since the route to the beach lay past 
it we were all in favour of closing in 
on it as soon as possible. 

As we drew near the fort we began 
to catch glimpses of Allied uniforms, 
usually in company with those of the 
French. There seemed to be a general 
air of entente cordiale about the place, 
which was even more marked when 
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we got down to the beaches themselves ; 
the local inhabitants seemed to have 
declared a public holiday in honour of 
the event, and appeared to be running 
excursions down to the seaside. The 
general scene was strongly reminiscent 

of Blackpool during Wakes Week. 

The beach for which we were making 
was still a good way away, and we 
were feeling tired and hungry. So, 
as they seemed in any case to be 
winning the war quite nicely without 
us, we sat down and proceeded to get 
in among our 48-hour rations. 

While we were doing this a British 
N.C.O. came up and got into con- 
versation with us. Proper ‘ branhed 
orf,’ he was, it soon appeared, and we 
asked him why. 

** *Strewth,” he replied, “ wot a war ! 
Called up in November ’39, I was, see ? 
I done me training, but I never been 
to France. This is my first time 
outside, but I bin to Battle School an’ 
all. When we lands here I leaves my 
party behind that there hump, while I 
goes an’ does my recky—an’ wot do 
Isee? Eh? Wot dolIsee? ’Arfa 
dozen motor-lorries, great big ones, 
parked all together in a bunch. So I 
deploys me section, same as what 
we’ve been taught. This is going to 
be a fevver in me cap, I says to myself. 
We creeps up to them trucks, keeping 
on our bellies all the time so as not 
to show ourselves against the sky. 
Then, when I reckons we're all right 
in position, I ups and dashes forward, 
pushing my gun at the Froggy in the 
first truck, and I says to him, ‘ You’re 
captured,’ I says. An’ do you know 
what the perisher does? ’Strewth! 
‘I am sorry,’ he replies, quite polite, 
‘I am sorry, but these trucks are 
reserved to take the Commandos to the 
airfield !’ ”’ 

As far as I could make out, nearly 
the whole of the landing on our sector 
had met with more or less the same 
co-operative reception. This is not to 
say that it was a bloodless victory, 
by any manner of means, but there was 
certainly a complete absence of blood 
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in my immediate vicinity and that of 
my friends. 

We reached our beach by about 
noon, and found the place humming 
with well-organised activity. The con- 
voy, on receiving the ‘success signal’ 
from the party sent to silence the guns 
of the fort, had moved close inshore, 
and a regular ferry service was being 
maintained between it and the beach ; 
stores were being rapidly shuttled 
inland to the lorries, impeded only 
slightly by the hordes of spectators 
and souvenir hunters. 

The invasion, as far as we were con- 
cerned, was now a matter of humdrum 
routine. All that remained for us to 
do was to tend the endless stream 
of craft which were bringing men, 
munitions, and stores ashore. This 
job came to an abrupt end with the 
surrender of Algiers; for the convoy 
moved up the coast and discharged 
direct into the port itself. We were 
not at once able to go and make 
whoopee in the Casbah, however, 
because on the night of the sur- 
render the weather had unexpectedly 
blown up and driven a large number of 
craft high and dry on to our beach. 

It took us a whole week to get them 
off, working nearly twelve hours a day. 
It was an extraordinarily pleasant 


week ; the sun was hot, but the wind 
cool, and if only we had thought to 
bring our spade and bucket with us we 


could have had a whale of a time; 


though we did occasionally think 
guiltily of our friends and relations 
at home who must undoubtedly be 
imagining us, if we had managed to 
escape a hero’s grave, to be undergoing 
the most appalling hardships on this 
foreign shore. 

A sudden thought occurred to me 
one day, towards the latter end of 
the week. 

“I say,” I exclaimed, “do you 
remember what that Yank General 
said to us about giving us all medals? 
Do you reckon we are going to get a 
gong for doing this ?”’ 

I had never previously suspected 
Ernest of familiarity with the works 
of Bernard Shaw, but without even 
stopping to think he replied with a 
familiar, if lurid, quotation from 
* Pygmalion.’ 


The only thing which is worrying 
me now is how on earth I am going to 
explain away to my admiring friends 
and relations my Africa Star, if it 
should ultimately be decided that we 
are all to be included among the 
recipients of this decoration. 
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INGENUITY ON DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


On the 17th February 1908 the fine 
four-masted barque Dundonald, 2115 
net register tons, owned by Messrs 
Kerr, Newton & Calder of Glasgow, 
left Sydney, N.S.W., for Falmouth for 
orders with a full cargo of wheat. 
Four months passed during which 
nothing was heard of her; relatives 
and friends of the crew scanned the 
pages of ‘ The Shipping Gazette ’ daily 
in the hope that she had been spoken ; 
hopes and fears alternated. Soon after 
the fears were confirmed, for she was 
posted ‘‘ Overdue at Lloyd’s.” Still 
relatives hoped; for overdue ships 
have often turned up, while reinsurers 
gambled and underwriters hedged, try- 
ing to minimise the amount of their 
impending losses. The weeks passed ; 
the premiums for reinsurance mounted ; 
hopes were fading during that period 
when her fate seemed to tremble in 
the balance. On the 2nd October 
there came finality, for the Dundonald 
was posted missing. Fears were con- 
firmed, and the underwriters had to 
calculate their losses. 

Her loss was not regarded as a 
mystery ; far too many sailing-ships 
went missing for that, and there were 
so many ways in which they could be 


During late summer the winds in 
the Tasman Sea are usually northerly, 
so when Captain Thorburn left Sydney 
he had every reason to expect a quick 
run down to Campbell Island, south of 
New Zealand, from whence he would 
take his departure for the six-thousand- 
mile dash across the South Pacific 
towards Cape Horn. From the first, 
however, everything went against him. 
He had little but calms and head-winds, 
and when she was a week out the 


lost. Seamen who knew her naturally 
speculated ; but, except by those who 
mourned, she was soon forgotten. On 
the 30th November, however, one of 
the mourners—a clerk in a London 
office — received this message by 


cable :— 
Bluff, New Zealand. 


** Rescued—Charlie.”’ 


Mr Eyre, the clerk, had a brother, 
Charles, who was an able seaman in 
the Dundonald, and when the terms 
of the brief cablegram were made 
known the keenest interest was aroused 
in shipping circles, and particularly 
at Lloyd’s. One effect was that the 
vessel could not now be officially 
regarded as missing. Lost she prob- 
ably was, since Charles Eyre had to 
be rescued, but not missing, since it 
must be presumed that Charles Eyre 
knew where she was. The following 
day Lloyd’s agent at Bluff confirmed, 
by cable, that part of the crew had 
been saved. 

Here, constructed from statements 
made by various members of the crew, 
is the story which explains the nine 
and a half months’ silence of the sur- 
vivors from the Dundonald. 


Dundonald had only made three hun- 
dred miles—very poor sailing for a 
fast ship that had just made a record 
passage of forty-five days from Callao 
to Sydney. A week later she was only 
abreast of Cook Strait, with the whole 
length of the South Island still to be 
covered and a sea like glass. A light 
breeze sprang up; she got moving 
again, and about nine o’clock the mast- 


_head and side-lights of a steamer 


making for Cook Strait were sighted. 
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The steamer passed under the stern, 
and that was the last time the Dun- 
donald was seen by anyone but her own 
crew. 

Tuesday, the 5th March, opened 
with a northerly wind and torrential 
rain. No observations of celestial bodies 
were possible, but the noon position 
by dead reckoning was latitude 45° 40’ 
south, longitude 168° east. That put 
her roughly one hundred and fifty 
miles due south of Stuart Island, which 
lies close to the southern tip of the 
South Island of New Zealand. The 
weather remained thick, but, the wind 
being fair at last, the great four- 
master, with every stitch of canvas 
set, was driving to the southward. 
At noon on Wednesday, again by dead 
reckoning, the latitude was 50° 25’ 
south, and course was altered to the 
eastward to clear Campbell Island, the 
last remaining outpost, which was still 
a day’s sail ahead. With gathering 
darkness the wind increased, and sail 
had to be shortened. 

High seas were running, breaking 
over the weather rail and sweeping 
the main-deck. Overhead the clouds 
seemed to be racing just above the 
mastheads ; rain was lashing the dark 
and sodden canvas and running off 
the straining spars; every rope was 
dripping. The ship was running blind- 
folded—but what did that matter ? 
There was nothing to get in her way 
in those lonely waters. Eight bells 
were struck for midnight, and the 
look-out on the forecastle-head chanted 
** All’s well.” The captain, on the 
weather side of the poop, was happily 
content and was thinking of going to 
his bunk. 

““She’s well clear of the Auckland 
Islands now, and we’ve really started 
to run the easting down at last,” he 
remarked. ‘“ If we’d had this wind all 
the way we would have been half-way 
to the Horn by now.” 

He went below, leaving the mate— 
fifty - seven - year-old Mr Peters—in 
charge of the deck. At half-past twelve 
one bell was struck, and the look-out 
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again made the report “ All’s well” 
from forward. A few minutes later 
the weather cleared-a little, though 
there was still a heavy drizzle. Well 
pleased with the change, the mate 
settled down more comfortably into 
the deep collar 0 his long black oil. 
skin coat. 

** Land on the lee bow !”’ 

The mate saw the land almost at the 
moment that he heard the excited 
shout. Staring through his night. 
glasses he saw a grim pile of rocks 
standing out of a great cloud of 
spray. 

** Lee forebrace! all hands on deck!” 
he roared. 

He ran below and called the captain. 
On his return to the poop he ordered 
the helmsman to luff a point, thus 
bringing the land broader on the bow. 
The captain reached the poop, rubbed 
his eyes, and looked to leeward. 

** It’s land right enough, Mr Peters,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘ but she’ll clear it as 
she stands.” 

“Breakers on the weather bow!” 
came in another hoarse but stunning 
shout from forward. 

A minute later the rocks to wind- 
ward had joined those to leeward. 
The Dundonald was heading straight for 
a solid wall, a cul-de-sac, and those on 
board her could hear the thundering 
of surf and the crying of hundreds of 
sea-birds. The sky was obscured by 
something very close, something black 
and white—black, beetling cliffs that 
towered two hundred feet; white, 
churning surf. 

** There’s no room to tack ; we'll try 
to wear her short round,” the captain 
cried. ‘‘ Back the foreyards.” 

Crash! The Dundonald struck for- 
ward, rebounded, and struck again. 
With her fore-foot pounding heavily, 
but partially held, her stern swung 
away from the wind. It swung slowly 
at first, then so swiftly as to make 
men giddy. As it swung a great wave 
rushed at her broadside, adding its 
weight to the bewildering uproar that 
raged around her. Its crest toppled 
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over her, surged far up the cliff, 
then receded into the boiling cauldron 
that tormented her. Sea-birds whirled 
madly through the spray between the 
masts as if resenting invasion, but now 
their cries were drowned by the thun- 


It. 


It was the suddenness of it all that 
appalled. Less than ten minutes 
before the Dundonald had been a free 
thing, exulting in her strength and 
speed, eager to get on with her wild 
dash across the Pacific; now she was 
a prisoner—held for ever, for no 
human agency could restore her liberty. 
Orders rose to the captain’s lips—orders 
to let go the topsail halliards und clear 
away the boats—but they were never 
issued ; indeed if they had been they 
could neither have been heard in the 
uproar nor carried out. To launch 
the boats would have been quite im- 
possible, because on the port side the 
ship was hard up against the cliffs, 
and on the starboard side there was a 
reef over which the great vessel had 
been flung. At times she was afloat ; 
for she would heave upward nearly 
ten feet, scraping hard on the cliffs 
as she rose, then drop back on the reef 
with a soul-disturbing, body-dislodging 
thud. 

All hands felt as if they were being 
shaken to death. Rain lashed them, 
and whirling spray lashed them. When 
they licked their lips the moisture 
was sometimes fresh, sometimes salt. 
A small group, which included the 
three mates, had reached the poop, 
and it seemed to them, as they glanced 
fearfully aloft, that the overhanging 
cliff must fall on them. For a moment 
they were almost panic-stricken by 
the threat, though in reality it was 
the cross-jack yards banging heavily 
on the rocks that constituted the real 
danger. The helmsman, a Swede, 
had stuck to the wheel, though several 
times the backwash had almost licked 
him away. He managed to attract 
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derous roaring of the surf and the 
furious slatting of sails. With another 
crash her stern stopped swinging, 
and came to an uneasy rest under 
cliffs that rose high above her jigger 
truck. 


the attention of the captain, who 
was hanging on to the starboard 
vang. 

**Can I leave the wheel, sir?” he 
asked. 

** Yes—er—yes, certainly,’’ the cap- 
tain answered. 

He spoke as if he had just come 
out of a reverie. A careful and com- 
petent navigator, he felt like a sculptor 
who with his magnum opus almost 
completed, had suddenly and _irre- 
trievably spoiled it and was standing 
before it, appalled by the ruin, yet 
wholly unable to account for it. 

“Mr Peters!” he shouted into the 
darkness. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

**Serve out the lifebelts, then get 
all hands for’a’d. Maybe we’ll find a 
way to get ashore when daylight comes 
in,” the captain said. 

Accompanied by his son, a lad of 
sixteen, he got as far as the break of 
the poop, then paused to look round. 
The main-deck was like a half-tide 
rock: fully awash when the ship lay 
on the reef, partially visible when she 
surged upward, and on it were storm- 
battered men splashing their way 
forward. 

**T shall make for the top of the 
for’a’d house, Mr Peters,” the captain 
said. 

“Very good, sir; I'll join you when 
I’ve rounded all hands up,” the mate 
answered. 

As he splashed about looking for 
stragglers he bumped into an enor- 
mous man who combined the duties of 
steward and cook. He was a Cornish- 
man named Smith, who stood six 
feet two inches, weighed twenty-three 
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stones, and was reputed to be the 
heaviest man at sea. 

** Come on, steward, it’s safer for’a’d,” 
the mate cried. 

** What’s the use, sir ?”’ the steward 
replied. 

“We'll hang on there till daylight, 
then we'll probably get ashore from 
one of the upper yards.” 

“No good to me, sir,” the steward 
said with resignation. “I’d never get 
as high as the top; I would break 
every ratline I put my foot on. I’m 
going to my room.” 

He vanished into the gloom, and the 
mate joined the captain and others on 
top of the forward house. They could 
hardly keep on their feet because of 
the terrific pounding. Some of them 
hung on to the gunwales of the boats, 
which rested on skids on both sides of 
the house. Two of them were clinging 
to the galley stove-pipe. On the fore- 
castle-head others were hanging on to 
the capstan and rails. They were 
tortured by the cold and the rain, 
especially the men of the watch below, 
who had leapt out of their warm bunks 
at the dread call of ‘ All hands on 
deck ” and had no time to dress; but 
it was the pounding on the rocks that 
worried them most. Would they ever 
see daylight ? Could anything fabri- 
cated by man stand for long that 
terrific battering? They could only 
hang on, numbed and miserable, and 
wait. 

The captain was gloomy and in- 
tensely agitated by turns—not from 
fear: he was a stranger to that, but 
from something akin to remorse and a 
craving for self-torture. 

“How did she get here? How did 
I put her here,” he kept on repeating. 

He was. one of those who were scantily 
clad, but, he seemed to be impervious 
to the cold. He did not move about, 
or stamp his feet to bring warmth into 
them, as the others did. With his 
arm round his son he stood staring 
straight ahead. Round about two 
o’clock he called the mate. 

“Mr Peters,’’ he said, ‘‘ she must be 
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on one of the Auckland Group. It 
can’t be Campbell Island ; that’s over 
two hundred miles to the south-east. 
God knows how she got here, for I was 
certain she was well clear. There must 
have been some magnetic disturbance 
or a hostile current.” 

“‘ Something like that, sir ; probably 
both. Something you had no control 
over, anyway,” the kindly mate said. 

“Something I had no control over,” 
the captain repeated wistfully. “ You 
really think that, Mr Peters ?” 

“TI do, sir; I was certain myself 
that you had given the islands a wide 
berth.” 

“TI wish to God I had made it 
wider,” the captain burst out passion- 
ately. ‘“‘ There’s twelve hundred miles 
of clear water between here and the 
Ice Barrier.” 

“I expect we shall get ashore at day- 
light, sir,” the mate said by way of 
changing the subject. 

“‘ If she doesn’t break up before then. 
I was reading about the Auckland 
Group in the ‘ New Zealand Pilot’ the 
night before last. In case we don’t all 
get ashore, tell the others that there 
is a Government depot with provisions 
and clothing.” 

Ten minutes later the heavy pound- 
ing ceased and was succeeded by a 
strange and terrifying motion. It was 
as if the ship was writhing, shuddering, 
and straining, trying to free herself. 
The captain grabbed the mate by the 
arm. 

“She’s sliding off the reef!” he 
yelled. “ All hands to the rigging.” 

A moment later the Dundonald 
plunged bows first. The hands on the 
forecastle-head dived for the fore- 
stay ; those on top of the house made 
for the rigging. They were too late; 
the ship had gone from under them. 
When the mate got his head above 
water he found himself close to the 
fore-top—a small platform to which 
the topmast rigging was set up. The 
forward end of the ship had dived 
sixty feet in a few seconds. He swam 
to the top and found himself being 
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hauled on to it. When he had stopped 
gasping and choking and cleared the 
water from his eyes, he discovered the 
other two mates and six seamen in the 
top. Cries from drowning men came 
to them, but in the darkness they could 
do nothing. 

The ship settled till the top was 
awash, so the nine men climbed higher. 
As the masts were listing over towards 
the cliffs they took to the starboard 
topmast rigging, where they stood on 
the ratlines and clung to the shrouds. 
They heard voices above them, and 
two men came down from the lower 
topgallant yard. The cries of the 
drowning men died away, and those 
in the rigging concluded that they were 
the only survivors of the twenty-eight 
all told who had officered and manned 
the Dundonald. Mr Peters prayed to 
God to have mercy on them, for the 
strain on the rigging was tremendous ; 
and he feared that at any moment 
the masts and yards might come down. 
About four o’clock several of them 
thought they heard voices ashore, 
and hailed loudly. The second mate 
believed he heard shouting in reply, 
but could not be sure. 

The topmast rigging consisted of 
three thin wire shrouds, with ratlines 
stretched between them, and to those 
the men clung in tiers of two, which 
extended almost up to the cross-trees, 
while the sea snarled under the feet of 
the mate and second mate, who were 
lowest. Cramped and perished, afraid 
the ship would disintegrate under 
them, they hung on grimly and prayed 
for daylight. It came in slowly that 
wild autumn morning, but blackness 
gradually turned to greyness, and the 
man who was highest up the rigging, 
near the cross-trees, could distinguish 
the features of those beneath him 
and learn for the first time with cer- 
tainty who they were; could see also 
that their lips were blue with cold, 
their eyes red-rimmed with fatigue, 
their faces encrusted with salt and 
coated with congealed blood. As for 
the ship: the four masts rose straight 
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out of the frothing sea, the only part 
of the hull that was visible being 
the upper half of the wheel and the 
top of the wheel-box behind it. From 
right aft there the vessel sloped down- 
ward, so that her fore-foot must have 
been resting nearly a hundred feet 
deep. Clearly there could be nobody 
alive in her. Between her and the 
sheer base of the cliff was nothing but 
snarling foam and kelp. 

Quickly the survivors realised that 
they were unlucky. They were up 
the wrong mast; for through the 
driving rain they could see that the 
jigger topmast and the mizzen topsail 
yards were rubbing against the cliffs, 
which aft there rose to a height of two 
hundred feet. Abreast of where they 
were the cliff was lower, so that the 
topgallant yards were above its level, 
but some twenty feet off it. They 
heard voices; then, bending low 
against the blast, men came along the 
cliffs. The mate hailed them. 

‘*“How many of you got off?” he 
asked. 

** Six, sir; but one fell down the 
cliff and got killed. We three got 
ashore off the mizzen lower topsail 
yard-arm ; the other three got off the 
jigger cross-trees, but one of ’em, Low, 
was the one that got killed.” 

‘““What about the captain and his 
son ? ” the mate asked. 

“We ain’t seen ’em, sir; they must 
have gone. The steward’s gone, too ; 
he wouldn’t try to save himself.” 

“IT thought he wouldn’t,” the mate 
said. 

It was now evident that twelve out 
of the twenty-eight souls had perished ; 
for the cliffs were in full view, and 
the two men crouching on the ledge 
farther aft were the only human beings 
visible. 

“Tf you throw us a rope’s end, sir, 
we'll make it fast round this bit of 
rock and you can come ashore down 
it, hand over hand,” one of the men on 
the cliff shouted. 

‘* That’s right,” the mate answered. 
‘““Mr MacLaughlin, get a rope’s end 
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ashore and get all hands up on the 
upper t’gallant yard to haul it bar 
taut. Then throw another rope ashore 
so that we can haul those two fellows 
up the cliff.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” the second mate 
replied cheerfully. 

With the wind blowing onshore there 
was no trouble getting the ends of 
the ropes across; indeed they flew 
over the heads of the waiting men, 
who gathered up one of them and made 
the end fast. All hands were now on 
the upper topgallant yard, where they 
hauled the rope tight and secured it. 
It seemed as if they were just in time, 
for the mast was swaying. 

** All fast, sir,” the second mate 
reported. ‘‘ Will you lead the way ?” 

“Me!” the mate snorted indig- 
nantly. ‘I’m in command of this 
vessel now, and I shall be the last to 
leave her.” 

“Very good, sir,” the second mate 
said. “ Ellis, you get over.” 

Ellis, a young ordinary seaman, got 
off the yard on to the rope, and was 
safely ashore in a few seconds. The 
men on the cliff were waiting to help 


him, and the rest followed, leaving 


Mr Peters to the last. Anxiously they 
watched him getting down gingerly 
on to the foot-rope and preparing to 
swing himself off. 

“ That’s why I wanted him to go 
first, so that we could help him on to 
the rope,” the second mate declared 
uneasily. ‘‘ I don’t suppose he’s been 
aloft for years.” 

Mr Peters sat on the foot-rope of 
the yard for about a minute, then 
swung himself clear and hung with 
his feet dangling over the sea. It was 
no slight ordeal for a man of his years 
to work his way twenty feet across 
a single rope, with certain death 
awaiting him if he let go, but he was a 
lightweight and he quickly joined the 
others. 

“Get those fellows up off that 
ledge,” he ordered, 
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They went along the cliff and lowered 
the second rope down to the two 
marooned men. They hauled them 
up, one after the other, very carefully; 


for they feared that the rope would be fF 


chafed through by the rocks, but § 


eventually they got them safely to we 


the top of the cliffs, making sixteen 
survivors in all. It was a sad muster: 


in one night they had lost their captain, f 


his son, and ten good shipmates. 


** We'll rest in that hollow for half § 
| save 
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an hour, then go and look for the 
depot,” the mate said. 

They huddled together in the con- 
parative calm of a grassy hollow and, 
one after the other, dropped off to 
sleep. The mate was the first to 
waken, and he awoke into a fog s0 
dense that they could not see five 
yards. To go exploring would have 
been madness; they had no sense 
of direction ; they might easily have 
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fallen over the cliffs, so the mate & 


ordered them to stay where they were. 
The fog lasted all day and night, and, 
though almost perished with hunger 
and cold, they perforce remained in 
the hollow. The fog cleared just before 
the dawn and the sun came up out of 
a clear horizon. It was a beautiful 
calm day, and after stretching ther 
limbs in the sunshine they went to the 
top of a hill. The island lay stretched 
out beneath them, but there seemed to 
be something wrong with it. It was 
too small—too small to have a food 
depot, anyhow. It was bare and deso- 
late, with nothing on it but sea-birds, 
of which there were thousands; for 
it was a breeding-place for the albatross 
and the mollyhawk. The mate shook 
his head and pointed seaward. 

“* There’s the main island,”’ he said. 

He was right. The main island, 
the one with the depot on it, was there, 
but six miles away across a glittering 
sea. Though they did not know it, 
the name of the island they were on 
was Disappointment. They could not 
have thought of a more appropriate one, 
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Ii. 


It was a silent, solemn, and dispirited 


; party that made its way back to the 
> hollow. 


They were on a desolate, 
wind-swept island—one of a group of 


' uninhabited islands—and between them 


they possessed what they stood up in: 
four knives, half a box of matches 


| which one of the men who had got 
_ ashore dry from the jigger mast had 
' saved intact, and the rope with which 
_ they had hauled the men up the cliff. 
| That, and a stub of lead pencil— 


nothing else, absolutely nothing. The 


' starving men threw themselves on the 
' tussocky grass and gave way to despair. 
_ Their officers could say nothing to 


cheer them—what was there to say ? 

—but there was the usual humorist. 
“Tve always wanted to be cast 

ashore on a desert island,” he said, 


' “an island where I could lie back on 
| the coral beach, wake up an’ knock a 


coconut off a tree for food and drink, 


| then go to sleep again. I’ve got my 


island all right, but instead of coconuts 


| there’s nothin’ but ruddy seagulls, an’ 


it’s too perishin’ cold to sleep.” 

Cold it certainly was, for a damp 
wind had sprung up again ; and as for 
sea-birds—from the top of the cliffs 
there came a continual screaming and 
cackling and a flurry of wings. They 


| heard footsteps coming over the tus- 
| Socks and started up, but it was only 


a keen, clever, young Russian seaman 


' named Michael Pul, who, unnoticed, 


had slipped away from them before 


| they returned to their resting-place— 


only Michael Pul, but he had with him 
the material with which to sustain life. 
In his hand he carried a mollyhawk. 

“ T got her off the nest,” he explained. 


| “There’s plenty more and they’re easily 
_ caught ; they won’t leave their young.” 


The men were so ravenous that they 
would have torn the bird to pieces and 
eaten it raw, but Mr Peters was there 
to see that though the ship was lost 
her discipline was not. It was a 
voluntary discipline. The loss of the 


ship had cancelled the articles of 
agreement, so that the men were under 
no obligation to obey a single order ; 
even their pay ceased the moment 
they left her—but none of those things 
worried Mr Peters. He still felt him- 
self responsible for their lives, and he 
knew that without discipline he could 
not save them. They were of many 
races. The first and second mates 
were Scots; the third mate, Mr 
Knudson, and one of the seamen were 
Norwegian. Among the others three 
were English, two Irish, and one Welsh 3 
one Australian and one from New 
Zealand ; there were also two Russians, 
a Chilean, and a German. Men from 
ten different nations lay in that hollow, 
but when Mr Peters rose to his feet the 
others rose also. 

** Pul, take three of the hands with 
you and bring more of those birds,” 
he ordered. ‘‘Mr MacLaughlin, take 
the rest and bring brushwood out of 
that ravine we passed. Mr Knudson, 
get some stones and sods and help me 
to build a fireplace down here where 
it’s sheltered.” 

Within half an hour Pul and his 
party were back with the birds, the 
second mate had got the firewood and 
a bundle of dry grass, and a fireplace 
had been constructed. 

** Qeerfeld,” the mate said to the 
German sailor, “hand over those 
matches I heard you talking about ; 
Ill take charge of them. Once this 
fire is lit it must not be allowed to go 
out, night or day, while we are on this 
island. As soon as we have fed we'll 
make a shelter for it.” 

Soon smoke was rising from the 
improvised fireplace, and the air was 
acrid with the smell of burnt feathers. 
They were too hungry to wait till the 
birds were plucked ; they roasted them 
whole, then tore them limb from limb. 
The flesh was oily and it tasted of 
fish. The birds were burnt outside 
and almost raw inside, but to the 
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famished men they presented a verit- 
able banquet. Their hunger appeased, 
they thought of shelter for the night, 
which was likely to be a cold one, and 
somebody suggested rigging up a screen 
of brushwood. 

“If three men got off the jigger 
topmast on to the cliff, we should be 
able to get from the cliff on to the 
jigger topmast,” the third mate said. 
“What about trying to get hold of the 
gaff topsail, sir ?”’ 

“A capital idea, Mr Knudson, and 
we’ve got a rope to haul it up with,” 
the mate agreed. ‘‘ Come along to the 
ship.” 

They reached the top of the cliffs 
and peered down. As the hull was 
completely submerged it was obviously 
impossible to get any provisions out of 
the ship, but retrieving the gaff top- 
sail presented little difficulty. One of 
the men who had a knife was lowered 
down the cliff on to the ledge, and 
managed to get from there into the jigger 
topmast rigging. He first bent the rope 
round the sail, then cut it adrift. 
It was pulled up. The end of the rope 
was lowered again, and the man was 
brought safely to the top of the cliff. 
They carried the sail to the hollow, 
formed four low walls with sods, and 
spread the canvas over them. They 
now had a tent that would keep them 
moderately warm for that night, any- 
how. After supper, which tasted a 
good deal better, as they took time to 
pluck and disembowel the mollyhawks, 
they sat round and talked. 

“If I had me ould dudeen and a 
plug of tobacco now it wouldn’t be so 
bad,” one of the Irishmen said. 

They all had a craving for a smoke, 
but had neither a pipe nor a scrap of 
tobacco between them. One by one 
they crawled under the canvas and 
huddled together for warmth; com- 
pletely exhausted, most of them slept 
like logs. In the morning two of them 
returned from an early stroll and 
reported a very much better place for 
a@ camp on the other side of the island. 
There was a stream with clear water ; 
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it was much-more sheltered, and close 
to a ravine which contained lots of 
firewood. The position they were in 
not being satisfactory and the water 
supply poor, Mr Peters decided to 
shift. 

Pul and his friends brought in more 
mollyhawks, and all hands had break. 
fast. Then seven of them, under Mr 
Knudson, started off for the other side, 
carrying the sail and two of the 
precious matches. The mate gave them 
orders to make the walls of the new 
shelter higher, and to cut grass for 
bedding, so that the others should 
have a comfortable night when they 
eventually went over. A party, under 
the mate, then went over to the wreck 
to see what could be done about 
salving some more gear. Two of the 
more active men went back hand over 
hand across the rope by which they 
had reached the shore. They had the 
end of the other rope with them, and 
with its aid the party got the fore upper 
topgallant sail on to the top of the 
cliff. They then tackled the job of 
getting the yard adrift, as the mate 
thought it might eventually come 
in handy. Without marline-spikes it 
seemed hopeless, but working with 
their precious knives and with stones 
they at last managed to get it clear 
of the mast. It was almost dark, 
however, before they dropped it into 
the sea, where they left it attached to 
the rocks by a rope. 

The mate now saw that it would be 
difficult to get across to the new 
camp in the gathering darkness ; then, 
just to make sure, a dense fog covered 
the island. They could do nothing 
but huddle together under the top- 
gallant sail—but worse was to follow. 
When morning came both the mate and 
the second mate were ill. Mr Peters 
had left the shelter of the sail and 
was discovered crawling back; he 
had lost the use of his legs. He was 
fully old to be knocking about the 
oceans as mate of windjammers, though 
he was a very smart officer, and his 
fifty-seven years were telling now. 
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The third mate came across to see 
what had detained the party. They 
tried to carry the mate across the 
island, but the ground was very boggy 
and they could not manage it. They 
brought him some clear water from the 
other side in his sou’wester, for he was 
very thirsty, and some cooked molly- 
hawk. The second mate’s condition 
was causing anxiety, but they managed 
to get him to the other camp. When 
Mr Knudson returned in the evening 
with another sou’wester full of water 
he found the mate very low. 

“T can’t last much longer,”’ he said. 
“When I’m dead just put a few sods 
on top of me so the birds can’t get at 
me.” He closed his eyes for a little 
while, then spoke again. ‘“‘ Give these 
matches to Mr MacLaughlin and tell 
him to guard them as if they were 
jewels,” he said. 

Making the mate snug under the 
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topgallant sail, and promising to return 
early next morning, the third mate 
went off. When the dawn came there 
was a full gale blowing from the west, 
but he managed to struggle over. 
When he raised the edge of the canvas 
he saw that the water in the sou’wester 
had not been touched. Mr Peters was 
on his knees with his head on his arms, 
dead and stiff. All hands, except the 
second mate who was still ill, came 
over, and, by his orders, they stripped 
the mate to his underclothing, for they 
would need the rest. They cut a strip 
of canvas from the sail, laid it on the 
body, and covered it with sods. Bare- 
headed they stood in reverence round 
the storm-swept, lonely little grave. 
Mr Knudson remembered a bit of a 
prayer, but the real epitaph was sup- 
plied by one of the men. 

“He was a proper sailorman; he 
knowed his job,” the seaman said. 


Iv. 


Being on that side they took the 
opportunity to have a look at the 
wreck, but there was no wreck to look 
at. Mountainous waves rolled over the 
place where the Dundonald had tem- 
porarily rested, and washed in foam 
half-way up the cliffs; but of the 
ship not a vestige remained. She had 
completely broken up, so completely 
that they had to make sure they were 
looking over the right cliff. The top- 
gallant yard they had so laboriously 
removed was gone, leaving a chafed 
fathom of the rope that had secured 
it—and that was all they found. 
Taking their topgallant sail with them 
they went back to the other side of the 
island. 

Young Mr MacLaughlin now became 
the leader, and as soon as he recovered 
he showed that the discipline in- 
augurated by Mr Peters was going to 
be maintained. Within a fortnight 
they settled down as if they had 
never known any other life. They 
hunted and explored, and the most 


important thing they found was an 
edible root. It resembled a potato, 
but was much larger than any potato 
they had ever seen, some of the roots 
being nearly three feet long. Half the 
root grew above ground, and they 
varied in taste according to the part 
of the island in which they were 
found. Some were sweet, others salt ; 
some tasted like potatoes, and it was 
those they tried to get. They put 
them on the embers of the fire until 
they were soft, then peeled them, and 
they made a tremendous difference to 
the bill of fare. 

Two fires were in use and were 
tended night and day. The men kept 
what they called an anchor-watch ; 
there was always one of them on duty, 
and they did two hours at a spell. 
Besides watching the fires the man on 
watch kept a look-out for ships; for 
all the time they were hoping that the 
Government steamer which maintained 
the depot would come round. Mr 
MacLaughlin had no uneasiness about 
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the fires; any neglect of those would 
have brought the criminal up against 
something greater than authority—a 
parliament of his shipmates, a govern- 
ment within a government. Never 
once during their stay on the island, 
in spite of howling gales and nights 
of rain, sleet or snow, was one of the 
fires allowed even to die down. 

¢ Brushwood shelters were erected 
round and above the fires, and those 
led to the discovery that smoked 
mollyhawk was good. A sailor re- 
turned from hunting one evening, 
threw a brace of dead birds on top of 
one of those cook-houses and forgot 
about them. Two days later he found 
that the smoke seeping up through 
the brushwood roof had cured them, 
making the meat more tender, more 
palatable, and less fishy. Some parts 
of the island were white with molly- 
hawks, and the young birds were 
getting fat. Some of the men became 
particular and selective. When one of 
them got to a nest—a flimsy structure 
shaped like a flower-pot—the young 
bird would spit at him. He would 
then keep its head down with a stick 
to prevent its pecking, while with the 
other hand he would lift it to try its 
weight. If it was too light it was 
restored to the nest with an admoni- 
tion to grow a bit fatter; if it was 
heavy enough its neck was wrung. A 
new bird put in an appearance, a small 
bird something like a duck. These 
birds did not rise off the ground, but 
were amazingly active on it, and they 
were usually stalked on moonlight 
nights. They were very tasty and fat, 
and greatly prized by the epicures. The 
men thrived on the food. They became 
stronger; but the dread spectre of 
winter loomed up—and winter on a 
wind-swept island near the fiftieth 
parallel of south latitude was likely to 
be very severe. 

There was a housing problem and a 
clothing problem, and the latter was 
@ serious one. Some of the men had 
no boots, others no socks; and what 
clothes they had were becoming thread- 
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bare. What was worse, no one 
possessed a blanket. It was the 


cheery, indomitable Michael Pul who 
solved both the housing and the 
blanket problem with one scheme, 
He had been brought up on a4 
farm in Russia. He knew a good 
deal about building mud cabins for 
pigs, and one evening he put his 
scheme before a house-planning com- 
mittee, of which Mr MacLaughlin was 
chairman. Veronica shrubs, about six 
feet high, grew in sheltered nooks, 
and although none of the branches, 
which were all crooked, exceeded three 
inches in diameter, the committee 
decided they would do for scant- 
lings for the proposed houses. The 
trouble was, however, that any erection 
they put up would be blown down 
by the fierce winds that swept the 
island. Michael Pul’s suggestion was 
that the houses be sunk several feet 
underground. 

A sheltered site having been selected, 
a plot ten feet long and six feet broad 
was marked off, and digging in the peaty 
soil was begun. They did not dare to 
risk their precious knives, so they dug 
with their hands till one day Mr 
Knudson, strolling by the sea, dis- 
covered a bit of wreckage. It was a 
large splinter from a topgallant mast— 
probably one of the Dundonald’s—and 
measured four feet long by six inches 
broad ; it made a useful shovel. They 
struck water almost at once, but, as 
the whole island was damp, it did not 
increase. When they had excavated 
to a depth of six feet and covered the 
bottom with stones they began on the 
roof, for which they used the longest 
sticks they could find. The wood was 
hard, and as they had no axe it had 
to be broken from the shrubs with 
stones. The scantlings having been 
worked up to a point, the roof was 
thatched with long grass, with large 
sods on top. They worked from the 
ground upward, the upper sods over- 
lapping the lower ones to allow the 
rain to run off. They lined the under- 
ground walls with reeds secured by 
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wooden pegs, and put about a foot of 
brushwood covered with grass on the 
floor. The entrance was just large 
enough to crawl through, and it had 
a canvas screen for a door. So com- 
fortable was the house that six more 
were built: a group of five, which 
included a storehouse and a cook-house 
was called the village, and two more a 
little way off called the suburbs. The 
housing problem having been solved 
before the real winter set in, the canvas 
which had been used for tents was cut 
up for blankets. 

Having proved his capacity as an 
architect, Michael Pul went into the 
shoemaking and hosiery businesses. 
On the rocks below some almost per- 
pendicular cliffs there was a small 
seal rookery, which, however, seemed 
to be inaccessible. One morning Pul 
went off alone, and returned two hours 
later to report that he had found a 
way down the cliffs and had killed two 
seals. A party went off to bring up 
the flesh and skins. The following day 
they had their first meal of seal meat 
and blubber, which was by no means as 
palatable as mollyhawk, but promised 
a reserve of food should the birds, 
when fully fledged, leave the island. 
The next day they constructed a 
framework for drying the skins, and 
Pul promised them a pair of shoes each. 
The needles used were made from the 
small bones of birds, in which holes 
had been laboriously bored by pieces 
of wire, and the thread was unravelled 
from the edges of the canvas. The 
slippers were those known as ‘ farm 
slippers’ in Russia. They were twelve 
inches long, seven inches broad at 
the toe, and six inches at the heel. 
They were sewn up at both ends, and 
holes were made for laces, which con- 
sisted of rope-yarn from the bolt-rope 
of the gaff topsail. Pul next turned 
the dried wings of albatrosses outside 
in for socks, and with the feathers inside 
they were very comfortable. Molly- 
hawks provided some toilet requisites. 
The men used the skins for both 
soap and towel; they rubbed their 
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faces with the greasy sides, then 
dried them with the feathered ones. 
They felt they could now face the 
winter without undue apprehension 
once a good stock of provisions had 
been laid in. 

They decided to fill the storehouse 
with roots and smoked mollyhawks, so 
built what they called a smokehouse, 
which differed from the other houses 
in having a mud roof to keep in the 
heat. The first time they used it they 
hung up thirty birds on a line, lit the 
fire, and sealed up the door to prevent 
the smoke from escaping. A little later 
it was discovered that the smokehouse 
was on fire. The fat from the birds 
had dropped on the smouldering fire 
and caused it to flare up; the fire 
burnt the line and the birds fell down ; 
the rafters caught and the roof col- 
lapsed. They built anothersmokehouse, 
but instead of hanging the birds on a 
rope they used a strand of wire from 
the foot-rope of the topgallant sail. 
After that the villagers took their 
civic duties seriously; they formed 
a fire brigade, with sou’westers for 
buckets. 

With the stub of pencil they kept a 
careful tally of the passing days on a 
small piece of canvas. By mid-winter 
day, the 2lst June, they had been 
one hundred and sixteen days on the 
island, with little hope of immediate 
rescue, for the depot steamer was un- 
likely to come round in winter. The 
days were short and stormy and the 
nights long. Having no watch or 
clock they had to judge the time by 
the sun when it was visible and guess 
when it wasn’t. They had got the 
true north by erecting a stick and 
noting the bearing when the sun cast 
its shortest shadow. They became 
expert at guessing the time. For 
instance, the man on anchor-watch 
at night rarely exceeded his two hours 
before calling his relief; and although 
the snow had often to be cleared away 
from the entrance to the hut before 
the relief could crawl out, there was 
little grumbling. They ate all their 
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meals during the short spells of day- 
light, then slept away the hours of 
darkness in the black interior of the 
huts. 

What worried them most as the days 
dragged past was the thought that 
their relatives must be getting anxious. 
Even one hundred and sixteen days 
was a long passage from Sydney for a 
speedy vessel like the Dundonald, and 
by the middle of July they could not 
doubt that she would be marked down 
as long overdue. They were tortured 
by the thought that the depot steamer 
might come round in thick weather, 


By that time sealskins were drying 
all over the place ; for from one beach 
seals were coming ashore to sleep in 
the grass. The first seaman to dis- 
cover them had a fierce battle, with 
unsatisfactory results. When disturbed 
the seals tried to get away; then, 
when headed off, they showed fight. 
They stood up on their flippers and 
barked like dogs. The man reported 
this to Pul, who was working at the 
roof of a hut. 

“* Hit him a smack on the snout with 
a stick,” Pul advised. 

After that it was easy ; one shrewd 
blow knocked the seal out. Every 
man got a sealskin sleeping-bag, and 
readily gave up his blanket to provide 
canvas for the boat. Still seal meat 
did not appeal as food. Seal soup, 
fried seal liver, even seal liver curry, 
have made welcome additions to the 
menus of Antarctic explorers; but 
the unfortunate castaways from the 
Dundonald did not have a single 
utensil with which to cook, not even 
an old tin can. 

The plans for the proposed boat 
were drawn, full size, on a flat piece 
of ground, and never were blue prints 
of battleship or ocean liner more closely 
examined and criticised. As Pul and 
a Chilean seaman had drawn the 
privilege of making the first attempt 
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when their smoke signals could not be 
seen. 
** We'll have to build a boat and risk 


crossing to the main island,” Mr Mac. | 


Laughlin declared one evening. 

“ But, sir, the wood that grows here 
won’t float ; we’ve tried it,’ one of the 
men said. 

“We'll make a canvas boat with 
wooden framework.” 

“ How would we get it along, sir?” 
another man asked. 

“We'll have to make paddles.”’ 

“Yes, yes; I can make paddles,” 
Michael Pul declared eagerly. 


to cross to the main island, they were 
allowed to carry out the plans and 
build the boat, though they had many 
willing assistants. The framework— 
which is now in the Christchurch 
Museum, New Zealand—was made 
from the stoutest pieces of veronica 
they could find. The boat was to be 
nine feet long by three feet in beam 
and three feet in depth. The keel was 
in two parts, joined in the middle by 
rope-yarn and strands of wire, the 
parts consisting of branches which 
curved upward to form stem and stern 
posts. The stern was square. A 
branch three feet long was fastened 
at its middle to the head of the stern- 
post, and from its ends other branches 
were stretched to the head of the 
stem to form gunwales. These com- 
pleted the longitudinal scantlings; 
and twelve ribs, six a side, from the 
gunwale to the keel formed transverse 
frames. 

As the wood was too heavy to float, 
even in salt water, particular care had 
to be taken with the covering. The 
canvas was much harder than seal- 
skin, so it was fortunate that they had 
a good supply of small bones, which 
they sharpened on stones. Some of 
the needles only lasted five minutes, 
and two men were constantly at work 
making them. The paddles were made 
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of forked branches to which canvas 
had been wired. The boat completed, 
it was taken down to a sheltered beach 
for its trial trip. It floated; the 
craziest craft ever to put out on a 
winter sea floated; the two men who 
built it got in and paddled about close 
inshore ; all that was now wanted was 
a calm day. It came after a spell of 
strong westerly winds, and at dawn on 
the 3lst July Pul and his companion 
set out. All hands were down on the 
beach to see them off and wish them 
god-speed. Sitting in the bottom of 
the boat and paddling like natives 
in a dug-out canoe they slowly 
made their way seaward. The boat 
had only a foot of freeboard, and 
before long all that could be seen 
from the beach were the tiny figures 
of the paddling men, apparently 
sitting in the sea, at times seeming 
to disappear under it. Presently 
distance swallowed them completely, 
and with anxious hearts the villagers 
returned to their huts. 

Pul had been given a few of the 
precious matches and told to light 
two signal fires if they discovered the 
depot. All next day eyes were strained 
towards the main island, but no ascend- 
ing smoke cheered them, and it was 
not even known if the intrepid voyagers 
had managed to land safely. Day 
after day passed and still no signals 
came. To alleviate the suspense of 
waiting Mr MacLaughlin decided t- 
build two more boats, and it was 
agreed to have a competition between 
officers and men to see which could 
produce the better one. The officers’ 
boat was to be bigger than the one that 
had gone off, and was designed to 
carry four men. 

One afternoon, while the others 
were preparing the supper, the look- 
out man was pottering about at 
one of the boats. From force of habit 
—they did it a hundred times a day 
—he looked across to the other island 
for smoke, then went on with his work. 
As he worked he sang a parody of the 
old chanty, ‘‘ Whisky, Johnny ”’— 
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‘*Oh, mollyhawks are the life of man, 
Mollyhawks, Johnny. 
Oh, I'll eat mollyhawks while I can, 
Mollyhawks for my Johnny. 
Oh, mollyhawks tough and——” 


A moment later he was hurrying 
towards the huts, stumbling over the 
rough ana peaty ground and shouting 
at the pitch of his voice— 

“Asail! asail! aship! aship!” 

Excited men left their huts and 
their fires and streamed towards the 
highest part of the island, where, 
against just such a contingency, dried 
grass, brushwood, and branches had 
been stored under cover. A large fire 
was quickly built, and one of the 
precious matches set it alight. 

“Pile on plenty of grass,” Mr 
MacLaughlin said. “ That’s the stuff 
to make smoke.” 

The strange vessel was a full-rigged - 
ship, close-hauled on the port tack 
and standing to the eastward. She 
was hull down, and it soon became 
obvious that it would be dark before 
she brought the island abeam. 

“Will she see the fire, sir?” 
one of the men asked in trembling 
tones. 

“She ought to,” the seéond mate 
replied. ‘If there’s anyone aloft 
overhauling buntlines they should see 
the smoke now. After dark they 
should see the glare of the fire from 
the deck, so pile on the wood.” 

Too anxious to return to their food, 
too excited to sleep, they hung round 
the fire all night, piling on the wood 
till the flames leapt twenty feet into 
the air. Dawn drew on very slowly, 
but broad daylight came in at last. 
There was no ship in sight. It was 
their most bitter moment since they 
lifted the canvas and found Mr Peters 
dead, and even those indomitable 
men almost gave way to despair. 
Some slight compensation—which later 
turned to joy—came from the other 
island, from which there at last rose 
a column of smoke. 

“Funny; they were going to light 
two fires,” a sailor said. 
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“Yes; if they found the depot,” 
the second mate answered. 

** They’ve been trying to signal that 
ship, too,” Mr Knudson suggested. 

“‘ T expect that’s it ; anyhow, they’re 
safe, thank God, even if they haven’t 
found the depot,” Mr MacLaughlin 
said. 

As a sort of last hope they tried to 
send off a message. They had noticed 
that the female albatross seemed to go 
a long way for food for her young. 
After leaving her nest she did not 
return for two days, so it was possible 
she went as far as New Zealand. 
They caught one after she had fed her 
young, tied a message written on 
canvas round her leg, and let her go. 
They watched her hopefully as she 
flew off to the north, but two days 
later she was back without the message. 

“* Perhaps it’s been taken off her,” 
one of the men suggested optimistic- 
ally. 

‘I’m afraid it hasn’t,” the second 
mate said. “They would have to 
shoot her to get it; she must have 
pecked it off.”’ 

The following day the boat from the 
main island was seen returning, and 
all hands went to the beach to welcome 
it as it came ashore safely through the 


The sea provided the acid test for 
the two boats, and the sea gave a 
definite verdict. The boat built by 
the men capsized and sank ; the other 
floated triumphantly. For companions 
Mr Knudson picked Walters, a Nor- 
wegian like himself; Gretton, an 
Irishman ; and the Londoner, Charles 
Eyre. They took with them sufficient 
cooked seal meat for three days, and 
a fire. This they carried on a large 
sod, in which they had cut a hole, 
resting on stones in the bottom of the 
boat. 

They had been exactly seven months 
on Disappointment Island when they 
pushed off one calm morning, and as 
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surf. Pul and his companions looked 
like skeletons, for they had beep 
through a gruelling time. Thinking 


they would have no trouble in getting 
mollyhawks on the other island they FF 
had only taken two cooked ones with} 


them; but, although they had senf vil 
Vhile 


pigs and seals, they had not seen 4 
single bird. With considerable diff. 
culty they had landed on the west 
side of the island, and had climbed a 
peak at once. They had seen no sign 
of a depot, but reported a series of 
bays on the eastern side. They tried 
to get across, but in places the stunted 
trees were so thick that they had to 
walk on top of them. At last they had 
to give it up, go back to their landing. 


place, and wait for a calm day. While ff 


they were waiting Pul built a small 
hut. He was obviously ashamed of 
his failure to find the depot. It was 
the size of the island that defeated 
him, he said; it looked like a small 
continent. 

“There must be a depot on it, and, 
as the prevailing wind is westerly, it 
should be on the eastern side,” Mr 
MacLaughlin said. ‘‘ Knudson, will 
you have a shot at it if our boat is 
anything like seaworthy ?” 

** Sure, I will,’? Mr Knudson said. 


they had managed to make bigger 
and more efficient paddles they made 
better progress. As the boat crept 
across the sea with smoke rising from 
it, it reminded those left behind of a 
Chinese family sampan. Following 
Pul’s directions they made for the 
same landing-place, but as they drew 
near the wind and sea were rising and 
surf was breaking on the beach. 

“Well, we’ve got to land, so we'd 
better get at it before it gets worse,” 
Mr Knudson said. 

They turned the boat’s head to 
seaward and backed her in, but just 
as Eyre jumped out to drag her up 
on the beach a sea rushed at her and 
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looked hashed her on to the rocks. Half- 
been rowned, they managed to scramble 
inking fF hore, but the boat was smashed, the 
etting pire WAS out, and most of the seal meat 
- they prs lost. They managed to get the 
with pranvas off the broken frame and drag 


t up to the hut that Pul had built. 

Vhile eating the small portion of meat 
Chey had saved they noticed a seal 
oming down to the beach, and killed 
it. Thinking of next morning’s break- 
fast, they tried to kindle a fire by 
rubbing two sticks together, but after 


















ies of 

ie half an hour of strenuous endeavour 
tried : ; 
unteq |decided that such a method might be 


fall right with the dry tinder of the 
tropics, but wasn’t much use in 50° 
south. 

The following day it blew so hard 


Whil 
sanali Pihat they could do little but huddle 
1d of together in the hut, but during a lull 


they dragged the carcase of the seal 
fthey had killed to the hut and cut 
some of it up. By noon they were so 
hungry that they had to eat it, and to 
make it more palatable they garnished 


ny it with chopped grass. It rained all 
> Mp the next day. The roof of the hut 

will | eked badly, so they lay under the 
at ig Canvas they had saved from the boat. 


They did not give way to despair ; 
ry they did not lament the lost fire that 
would have made all the difference. 
Inspired by their splendid loyalty to 
their shipmates they waited patiently 
for the chance to explore the island 
and find the depot. It came next day, 


a which broke clear and cloudless. 
srept Bundling up the rest of the seal 
from | Meat and the canvas, they started off. 
of a | hey climbed a hill, from which they 
wing got a good view and saw the series of 
the | bays Pul had reported. One of them 
jrew | 8S long and sheltered by small 
and | Slands, so they decided to make for 
it. The going was terrible; they 
we'd | climbed over steep, jagged rocks ; they 


a. had to break their way through 


thickets. Footsore and almost ex- 
to | bausted they reached the beach at 
just last and turned to the east along it, 


up hoping they were right. Before they 
had gone far they noticed that the 
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grass seemed to have been trampled 
down. They rounded a bend, and 
there, standing out clear, was some- 
thing that was neither scrub nor rock, 
nor anything that Nature had erected. 
They dropped everything and ran 
towards it. It was a signpost with a 
broad finger pointing along a rough 
path. On the finger they read :— 


To Foop Drprot 
4 MILES 


They cheered excitedly and were 
breaking into another run when Mr 
Knudson stopped them. 

“ Bring the canvas; we've got to 
make a boat to get buck,” he said. 

Having secured the canvas they 
hurried down the path which some- 
times lay along the beach, at others 
through the woods. The sun was 
drawing down to the horizon, and they 
felt that they must get to this depot 
for shipwrecked mariners before dark. 

“Tomorrow we'll have to climb a 
high hill and make a smoke signal to 
our shipmates,” Mr Knudson panted. 

They reached a clearing, and three 
houses loomed up through the twilight. 
They had reached the depot, which 
they hastened to look round before 
the light faded entirely. One house 
was evidently a _ sleeping - place, as 
there were bunks in it; another was 
full of stores; in another there was a 
boat—a real, seaworthy boat! By 
then it was too dark to find matches, 
but they found a tin of biscuits—the 
first thing in the nature of bread they 
had tasted since they left the Dun- 
donald—and having eaten, unbelievably 
weary but supremely happy, they lay 
down on the floor, with the canvas for 
a blanket, and slept like logs. 

They were up next morning as soon 
as they could see, and, eager as school- 
boys, started to explore. Among their 
first finds was a mirror, and they saw 
themselves again. Of course, every 
man knew that his companions were 
tattered and filthy and had long 
matted beards and hair, but somehow 
he could hardly imagine that he could 

U 
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“Yes; if they found the depot,” 
the second mate answered. 

** They’ve been trying to signal that 
ship, too,’”’ Mr Knudson suggested. 

‘* T expect that’s it ; anyhow, they’re 
safe, thank God, even if they haven’t 
found the depot,” Mr MacLaughlin 
said. 

As a sort of last hope they tried to 
send off a message. They had noticed 
that the female albatross seemed to go 
a long way for food for her young. 
After leaving her nest she did not 
return for two days, so it was possible 
she went as far as New Zealand. 
They caught one after she had fed her 
young, tied a message written on 
canvas round her leg, and let her go. 
They watched her hopefully as she 
flew off to the north, but two days 
later she was back without the message. 

“* Perhaps it’s been taken off her,” 
one of the men suggested optimistic- 
ally. 

“I'm afraid it hasn’t,” the second 
mate said. “They would have to 
shoot her to get it; she must have 
pecked it off.” 

The following day the boat from the 
main island was seen returning, and 
all hands went to the beach to welcome 
it as it came ashore safely through the 


The sea provided the acid test for 
the two boats, and the sea gave a 
definite verdict. The boat built by 
the men capsized and sank ; the other 
floated triumphantly. For companions 
Mr Knudson picked Walters, a Nor- 
wegian like himself; Gretton, an 
Irishman ; and the Londoner, Charles 
Eyre. They took with them sufficient 
cooked seal meat for three days, and 
a fire. This they carried on a large 
sod, in which they had cut a hole, 
resting on stones in the bottom of the 
boat. 

They had been exactly seven months 
on Disappointment Island when they 
pushed off one calm morning, and as 
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surf. Pul and his companions looked 
like skeletons, for they had been 
through a gruelling time. Thinking 
they would have no trouble in getting 
mollyhawks on the other island they 
had only taken ‘i;wo cooked ones with 
them; but, although they had seen 
pigs and seals, they had not seen a 
single bird. With considerable diffi. 
culty they had landed on the west 
side of the island, and had climbed a 
peak at once. They had seen no sign 
of a depot, but reported a series of 
bays on the eastern side. They tried 
to get across, but in places the stunted 
trees were so thick that they had to 
walk on top of them. At last they had 
to give it up, go back to their landing- 
place, and wait for a calm day. While 
they were waiting Pul built a small 
hut. He was obviously ashamed of 
his failure to find the depot. It was 
the size of the island that defeated 
him, he said; it looked like a small 
continent. 

“There must be a depot on it, and, 
as the prevailing wind is westerly, it 
should be on the eastern side,” Mr 
MacLaughlin said. ‘‘ Knudson, will 
you have a shot at it if our boat is 
anything like seaworthy ? ” 

** Sure, I will,”’ Mr Knudson said. 


they had managed to make bigger 
and more efficient paddles they made 
better progress. As the boat crept 
across the sea with smoke rising from 
it, it reminded those left behind of a 
Chinese family sampan. Following 
Pul’s directions they made for the 
same landing-place, but as they drew 
near the wind and sea were rising and 
surf was breaking on the beach. 

“Well, we’ve got to land, so we'd 
better get at it before it gets worse,” 
Mr Knudson said. 

They turned the boat’s head to 
seaward and backed her in, but just 
as Eyre jumped out to drag her up 
on the beach a sea rushed at her and 
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bashed her on to the rocks. Half- 
drowned, they managed to scramble 
ashore, but the boat was smashed, the 
fre was out, and most of the seal meat 
was lost. They managed to get the 
canvas off the broken frame and drag 
it up to the hut that Pul had built. 
While eating the small portion of meat 
they had saved they noticed a seal 
coming down to the beach, and killed 
it. Thinking of next morning’s break- 
fast, they tried to kindle a fire by 
rubbing two sticks together, but after 
half an hour of strenuous endeavour 
decided that such a method might be 
all right with the dry tinder of the 
tropics, but wasn’t much use in 50° 
south. 

The following day it blew so hard 
that they could do little but huddle 
together in the hut, but during a lull 
they dragged the carcase of the seal 
they had killed to the hut and cut 
some of it up. By noon they were so 
hungry that they had to eat it, and to 
make it more palatable they garnished 
it with chopped grass. It rained all 
the next day. The roof of the hut 
leaked badly, so they lay under the 
canvas they had saved from the boat. 
They did not give way to despair ; 
they did not lament the lost fire that 
would have made all the difference. 
Inspired by their splendid loyalty to 
their shipmates they waited patiently 
for the chance to explore the island 
and find the depot. It came next day, 
which broke clear and cloudless. 

Bundling up the rest of the seal 
meat and the canvas, they started off. 
They climbed a hill, from which they 
got a good view and saw the series of 
bays Pul had reported. One of them 
was long and sheltered by small 
islands, so they decided to make for 
itt The going was terrible; they 
climbed over steep, jagged rocks ; they 
had to break their way through 
thickets. Footsore and almost ex- 
hausted they reached the beach at 
last and turned to the east along it, 
hoping they were right. Before they 
had gone far they noticed that the 
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grass seemed to have been trampled 
down. They rounded a bend, and 
there, standing out clear, was some- 
thing that was neither scrub nor rock, 
nor anything that Nature had erected. 
They dropped everything and ran 
towards it. It was a signpost with a 
broad finger pointing along a rough 
path. On the finger they read :— 


To Foop DEpot 
4 MILEs 


They cheered excitedly and were 
breaking into another run when Mr 
Knudson stopped them. 

“ Bring the canvas; we've got to 
make a boat to get buck,” he said. 

Having secured the canvas they 
hurried down the path which some- 
times lay along the beach, at others 
through the woods. The sun was 
drawing down to the horizon, and they 
felt that they must get to this depot 
for shipwrecked mariners before dark. 

“Tomorrow we'll have to climb a 
high hill and make a smoke signal to 
our shipmates,’”’” Mr Knudson panted. 

They reached a clearing, and three 
houses loomed up through the twilight. 
They had reached the depot, which 
they hastened to look round before 
the light faded entirely. One house 
was evidently a sleeping - place, as 
there were bunks in it; another was 
full of stores; in another there was a 
boat—a real, seaworthy boat! By 
then it was too dark to find matches, 
but they found a tin of biscuits—the 
first thing in the nature of bread they 
had tasted since they left the Dun- 
donald—and having eaten, unbelievably 
weary but supremely happy, they lay 
down on the floor, with the canvas for 
a blanket, and slept like logs. 

They were up next morning as soon 
as they could see, and, eager as school- 
boys, started to explore. Among their 
first finds was a mirror, and they saw 
themselves again. Of course, every 
man knew that his companions were 
tattered and filthy and had long 
matted beards and hair, but somehow 
he could hardly imagine that he could 

U 
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The mirror told the 


be the same. 
ghastly truth, but close at hand were 
the remedies—scissors, soap, shaving 
brushes, and razors; and a stream 
that ran close to the depot. There 
were also twelve suits of clothes; not 
enough to go round all hands, but in 
the meantime they would have a suit 
each and make adjustments later. 
They opened the first tin that came 
to hand and had a feed of pressed beef 
and biscuits, after which Eyre and 
Walters, armed with a box of matches, 
went up the highest hill to send a smoke 
signal to their friends across the water. 

“You'll be able to have a hot bath 
when you get back, boys,’”’ Mr Knudson 
promised them. 

He and Gretton continued to explore. 
Among the most welcome finds was a 
large box full of books. There were 
also a gun and cartridges, cooking 
utensils, packets of matches, an oil 
lamp, and blankets. On a notice-board 
there was a message to say that the 
New Zealand Government steamer 
Hinemoa had called at the depot on 
the 10th February. Obviously she 
had not yet made her spring call, so 
might be expected at any time. Before 
the other two returned Mr Knudson 
and Gretton had bathed, shaved and 
changed, and it was not long before 
Eyre and Walters were wallowing in 
hot baths. After that, all had a good 
meal, and the third mate decided to 
call it a half holiday. Comfortable 
under a roof, feeling luxurious in clean 
clothing, they loafed and read for 
the rest of the day; and, perhaps 
greatest joy of all, they did not have 
to go to bed when it got dark. 

“Turn to, boys,” Mr Knudson said 
early next morning. 

It was a long way to row a boat 
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down the east coast, then across t 
Disappointment; but to those ex. 
perienced castaways the making of g 
mast and sail was child’s play. 

“This is what is meant when they 
say the wheel has turned full circle,” 
Eyre said as he stitched at the canvas 
with a palm-needle and twine from 
the depot. “This started off as a 
t’gallant sail, then it was a_ tent, 
then a blanket, then the hull of 
a boat, and now it’s going to be 
a sail again.” 

On the 12th October, full of im. 
patience to get back to their ship. 
mates, they launched the boat and 
started off. They had found a chart of 
the Auckland Group and were able to 
pick out the other islands. On the 
port hand as they sailed along parallel 
with the coast of Auckland Island 
were Ross and Enderby Islands, and 
passing close to them they noticed 
cows, which explained the gun and 
cartridges at the depot. On another 
island there were goats. When they 
got to the open sea the wind blew 
fiercely from the south-west, which 
was right in their teeth, so they had 
to return. 

They started off again at daylight 
next morning, sailed along the coast 
in smooth water, and reached the 
north-west end of it. Even from there 
they could see, looking like a Kaffir 
kraal, the little cluster of domed 
huts on Disappointment Island. Again 
the wind headed them, and _ they 
dropped the sail and took to their 
oars. When still two miles from the 
island they saw a column of smoke 
rising, as if another vessel were in 
sight. They thought it might be the 
rescue steamer, but could see nothing. 
They pulled on. 


Vil. 


On Disappointment Island the pre- 
vious day one of the cook-houses 
caught fire, and the fire brigade, 
short of four men and their sou’- 





westers, had been unable to put it 
out. As Mr Knudson’s men pulled 


towards the island those who were 
left on 


it were building another 
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cook-house. Presently the look-out 
came rushing across the tussocks. 

“Mr MacLaughlin,” he shouted, 
“there’s a boat coming !” 

“Mr Knudson’s boat ?” the second 
mate asked. 

“No, sir; 
boat !”” 

“Light the fire signal,’ Mr Mac- 
Laughlin ordered. 

As they went down to the beach 
they speculated upon what the boat 
could be. There was no vessel in 
sight, but the rowers looked too well 
dressed to be shipwrecked mariners. 
The men on the island felt shy. After 
all those months they shrunk at the 
thought of meeting strangers. 

“There’s probably a sealing schooner 
anchored among the islands and they’ve 
sent a boat’s crew across to see if there 
are seals on this one,” Mr MacLaughlin 
suggested. 

The boat’s keel grated up on the 
pebbly beach. 

“ Welcome to the island, gentlemen,” 
Mr MacLaughlin said courteously. 
“What ship are—good God! it’s 
Knudson ! ” 

“The very same,” the third mate 
answered. ‘“* It’s Knudson with a tin 
of biscuits for his friends on Dis- 
appointment Island.” 

At last Mr MacLaughlin knew where 
he was. It was a great reunion, and 
they talked long after dark, deciding 
to evacuate the island next day. 
Before leaving they filed bare-headed 
past the small cairn of stones that 
marked the remains of Mr Peters. 
The fire that had been kept burning, 
night and day, for two hundred and 
thirty-one days was left to burn itself 
out. Two crossings were made. In 
the first, seven were landed at Pul’s 
hut and given directions for crossing 
the island and finding the direction 
post; the remaining eight sailed right 
round to the depot. Shortly after 
the second party arrived the first was 
seen coming along the beach. By noon 
next day all hands were bathed, shaved 
and in their right minds, and for one 


a real boat! a ship’s 
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thing they were thankful: they had 
kept entirely free of vermin the whole 
time. 

“There’s nothing like clean clothes 
for making a man feel like a man,” 
Mr MacLaughlin declared as he pos- 
tured before the mirror. “I don’t 
mind a spot of dirt, but, damn it, over 
seven and a half months without a 
wash—I ask you!” 

After their experiences on Disappoint- 
ment their stay on Auckland Island 
bordered on the idyllic. Several un- 
successful attempts to shoot a cow 
were made on Ross Island; then the 
gun was handed over to the ubiquitous 
Michael Pul, who returned with a fine 
young bull. One man declared that 
the smell of the roasting joint was 
worth all the hardships. Pul and the 
Chilean crossed to Ocean Island and 
came back with two nanny - goats, 
which were tethered beside the depot 
and supplied milk. On Ross and 
Enderby Islands there were sub-depots, 
and in one of them they found tea. 
Though there were still the heart- 
breaking thoughts that their relatives 
must have given them up for dead the 
time passed pleasantly, and there was 
always the knowledge that every day 
brought the rescue steamer nearer. 

They were busy on every day except 
Sunday, when they loafed and read. 
Mr MacLaughlin believed that hard 
work made contented minds, and dis- 
cipline remained to the end. There 
were daily trips across to Ocean 
Island for grass to satisfy the enormous 
appetites of the goats; there were 
cows to be killed, and great competition 
to be among the beaters for Michael 
Pul when he went after the elusive 
pigs; and there was work around 
the depot. The flagstaff had been 
blown down and smashed, so they made 
and rigged a new one; then, with 
bunting, made a replica of the Dun- 
donald’s house-flag to hoist on it. 
When returning from a hunt they had 
to wade ashore with the carcases, so 
to avoid wetting their feet they 
decided to build a jetty with trees, to 
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which the boat could be moored. There 
were plenty of tools in the depot. 

One day the two mates came across 
a small but trim graveyard containing 
four wooden crosses, and on the crosses 
were inscriptions that were eloquent 
of loneliness and of the privations that 
obtained before the depot had been 
established. The first grave they 
looked at was a tiny one, and on the 
small cross that surmounted it was the 
inscription: “‘ Died 22nd Nov., 1850. 
Aged 8 months.” The second inscrip- 
tion read: ‘“‘ Erected by the crew of 
the s.s. Southland over the remains of 
@ man who had apparently died of 
starvation, and was buried by the 
crew of the Flying Scud, 3rd September 
1865.” The third inscription was: 
“Sacred to the memory of J. Mahony, 
Master Mariner, second mate of the 
Inverauld, wrecked on this island, 
16th May 1864. Died from starvation.” 
On the cross over the fourth grave was 
the one word, ‘‘ Unknown.” 

While the officers stood bare-headed 
in that remote, lonely little cemetery 
they were thinking deeply, and their 
thoughts ran in the same groove. 

“Mr Peters must be buried here, 
where his grave can at least be tended 
twice a year,” the second mate said. 

“We'll see to it as soon as the 
steamer comes,” Mr Knudson agreed 
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—and the remains of Mr Peters |, 
there now. 


The jetty was completed, and with 
the flagstaff, complete with signalling 


yard, erected, there seemed little lef 
to do. Then the officers decided thy 
the house-flag might give offence a 
being somewhat proprietary, so they 
made another flag out of white duc 
and sewed the word ‘ Welcome’ on jt 
with blue bunting. On the morning 
of the 15th November it was blowing 
hard from the west and _ squally, 
Inside the sleeping-house men wer 
stirring, for Pul was getting ready to 
go out after pig. A long blast froma 
steam whistle echoed round the room, 
and all hands rushed to the door. 
Through the rain they could see the 
Hinemoa anchoring off the depot. 

“* Run up the flag !’” Mr MacLaughlin 
shouted. 

Since the day when primitive man 
first launched his dug-out canoe into 
the waters of an estuary and in 
augurated ocean navigation, mariner 
have been highly tried in peace and 
in war: tried by fire, gale, snow, fog, 
ice, and pounding seas ; by gun, torpedo, 
bomb, and mine—yet seldom have sea- 
men been more highly tried, or pulled 
through more gallantly, than the officers 
and men who saved themselves from 
the wreck of the Dundonald. 
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THE TRAVUMA BRIDGE AFFAIR. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


Be he from the Gold Coast or Nigeria, 
from Nyasaland or Kenya, that the 
African makes a good soldier is indis- 
putable. We ask him to do things that 
his sense of logic tells him are ridicu- 
lous; he does them. We make him 
carry on his back things he considers 
useless; he carries them. We march 
him one hundred miles into the bush 
and march him back again; he 
marches. He does exactly what he is 
told (no matter how futile he may 
consider it to be), provided he under- 
stands what is wanted. No one knew 
this better than Captain Churchwood. 
Hence his famous maxim: “ Drive 
a point firmly enough home into 
an African’s head and he will never 
forget it.” Exactly how the truth 
of this was borne out on at least 
one celebrated occasion can easily 
be seen if we care to follow the 
exciting events which befell at 
Travuma Bridge. 

The bridge itself was, like other 
West African bridges, an iron-girder 
structure uniting the two banks of 
the Travuma River in Sierra Leone. 
There may have been strategic im- 
portance attached to it, since the road 
from Draketown to Daru crossed just 
there and Daru is on the frontier ; but 
this was not in Captain Churchwood’s 
mind when he selected the bridge as 
the scene of one of his famous training 
exercises. It was just a bridge to him 
—a bridge with a road, a bridge where 
demolitions could be prepared and 
sentries mounted to prevent imaginary 
sabotage. He would as readily have 
chosen any other bridge had it hap- 
pened to be handy. All he wanted was 
realism. This was the point he wished 
to drive home to his West African 
sappers. 

That is why Corporal Ebenezer 
and his section found themselves one 


day at Travuma Bridge, complete 
with demolition equipment, cooking 
utensils, and _ rifles—yes, perhaps, 
alas !—rifles. 

Corporal Ebenezer, despite his odd 
name, was a splendid fellow. Tall, 
strong, willing, and determined; a 
Karanka, black as ebony, and a 
sapper of many years’ standing who 
certainly knew his job. Captain 
Churchwood had not the slightest 
doubt but that he would carry out 
his duties meticulously and conscien- 
tiously, provided, of course, those 
duties were explained in the utmost 
detail. That always had to be done. 

Before leaving the bridge he re- 
peated for the third time = final 
instructions. 

“Now you quite understand. You 
will prepare the bridge for demolition. 
You will not, however, actually place 
the fuses. We are not yet at war. 
You will guard the bridge by day and 
by night, thoroughly and properly, 
just as if we were at war.” 

** Yes, sah.” 

Captain Churchwood then got into 
his car and drove away. 

Corporal Ebenezer was certainly a 
hustler. He had that bridge ready in 
next to no time. By dusk everything 
was prepared and he could relax ; just 
a little. He did not place any red 
lamps along the road. That would not 
be done in war-time, he argued, which 
goes to prove he was benefiting by his 
acting company commander’s teach- 
ings. Besides, Captain Churchwood 
had not given the order. Before turn- 
ing in he visited the sentry, Sapper 
Ezekiel. 

The first vehicle was a motor truck, 
and it reached the bridge at ten 
o'clock. It says a lot for the spirit 
of the section that in Sapper Ezekiel 
was to be found a man as full of 
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enthusiasm and sense of duty as his 
section commander. 

“Ollouloestha §lanzanbleconize ” 
(which being interpreted means, “ Halt, 
who goes there? Advance and be 
recognised ”’). 

Now it is difficult to know exactly 
what, under given circumstances, other 
people’s reactions may be. 

The driver of the truck may have 
been frightened, even terrified, at the 
apparition looming up at him through 
the darkness of the night; he may 
have thought it rather funny; he 
may have been irritated at the challenge 
and been as determined a man as the 
figure with the bayonet. Who can 
tell? Anyhow, he completely ignored 
the command—nay, more, he acceler- 
ated and charged the lonely figure with 
such speed that Sapper Ezekiel, in 
order to save his own skin, had to 
spring swiftly to one side. 

But—and it is quite a big ‘ but ’— 
Sapper Ezekiel was not the man to 
be lightly thwarted. Even if he did 
spring aside to save his own skin, he 
also obeyed his orders to the extent 
of lunging his bayonet into the cab 
of the truck as it passed. There was 
certainly a tinkling of glass as of a 
smashed windscreen ; there may have 
been other damage too. It was too 
dark to see; besides, Sapper Ezekiel 
was by that time lying in the swamp 
which lay at the bottom of the em- 
bankment down which he had fallen. 
The truck drove on. 

Corporal Ebenezer came hurrying 
up. He had heard the challenge and 
the tinkle of glass. He found no 
sentry. The bridge without a sentry ! 
That must be put right at once. 
Returning to the guard hut, he kicked 
into wakefulness the body of a certain 
Sapper Solomon. 

“Solomon, you are sentry now,” he 
said. 

So Sapper Solomon took up the 
duties of Sapper Ezekiel where they 
had been left off, and Corporal Ebenezer 
returned to the guard hut. Neither 
of them for some reason gave the 
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slightest thought to the missing Sappe 
Ezekiel. 


At two o’clock, almost to the minute f 


the second vehicle arrived. This time 
it was a lorry. 

** Ollouloestha lanzanbleconize.” 

It is odd, but the driver of the 
second vehicle behaved precisely as the 
driver of the first had done. Perhaps 
he, too, was a determined sort of 
man. In any case he, too, accelerated 
and charged down upon the lonely 
figure, who in his turn had to jump to 
one side to avoid being run down. 

More and more admiration must 
willingly be handed to this gallant little 
section of field sappers. Sapper Solo. 
mon proved no more a man to be 
trifled with than his predecessor, Sapper 
Ezekiel, or his section commander, 
Corporal Ebenezer. He, too, lunged, 
even more fiercely than Sapper Ezekiel, 
at the passing vehicle, and his bayonet 
went home even farther than Sapper 
Ezekiel’s; for in addition to the 
tinkle of glass there was a human 
groan, and when the bayonet, through 
force of circumstances, parted com- 
pany with the lorry cab there were 
patches of the cushion seat on its tip. 

Unfortunately Sapper Solomon had 
no time to see any more; for he was 
just then rolling down the same embank- 
ment as his predecessor, and in his 
turn landing in exactly the same 
swamp. 

Once again did Corporal Ebenezer 
come running out. The bridge without 
a guard! An unheard-of state of 
affairs! Whom could he put on? 
Ezekiel and Solomon were the only 
fresh men. The rest had been up all 
the previous night and had worked 
all day. What is more, Captain 
Churchwood had said they were to get 
sleep. There was nothing else to be 
done. He would go on guard himself. 

Meanwhile Captain Churchwood, in 
blissful ignorance of the happenings 
at Travuma Bridge, was cruising 
steadily along in his utility car in 
the opposite direction. At dawn he 
stopped at a little village to fill up 
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with petrol, and was about to proceed 
when a native came running out of a 


| shack—the local post office—with a 


message. 

The police officer had heard Captain 
Churchwood was at Bexhill; could 
he possibly call in at Siki as soon 
as possible. The matter was most 
important. 

Churchwood was the acme of energy. 
To travel all day and all night was 
as nothing to him. A diversion of 
some fifty miles was not even a source 
of irritation. He would have preferred 
the early morning visit to his section, 
but was at the same time a great 
believer in liaison between the dif- 
ferent services. When his car left the 
village it swung off to the right, there- 
fore, instead of to the left. 

“ A most serious situation has arisen, 
Churchwood,” said the police officer. 
“ Armed bandits are holding up traffic 
on the Daru-Draketown road.” 

““Oh—where ?” inquired Church- 
wood, mildly surprised. 

“ At Travuma Bridge—and they’ve 
waylaid two lorries and wounded a 
man.” 

“Oh!” A trifle more thoughtful- 
ness crept into Churchwood’s tone. 

“Yes,” went on the police officer 
excitedly, “‘and the first lorry con- 
tained four thousand pounds of govern- 
ment money and the second, an equally 
important load, the Governor’s per- 
sonal kit.” 

“ Oh—really. 
ously wounded ? ” 

“No, I don’t think he was, but 
that’s not the point; he might have 
been.” 

“T agree; he might have been.” 
Churchwood did not quite know 
whether to laugh or to cry. “I take 
it none of the stuff was stolen.” 

“No, thank God; otherwise I 
shouldn’t be here talking to you, but 
chasing all over the countryside looking 
for it as well as for the miscreants.” 

“Are you sure they were mis- 
creants ?” 

“What do you mean ? 


Was the man seri- 


Of course 
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they were. They’ve laid charges on 
the bridge too, and if the lorries hadn’t 
swerved they’d have struck the deton- 
ators and all been blown up.” 

“I think they must have been sol- 
diers,”’ said Churchwood. 

And then he told the police officer 
about it, and the man was furious. 
There was a deal of bitter wrangling, 
heated for the most part on the police 
officer’s side, tactful and conciliatory 
on Churchwood’s. In the end he agreed 
to go straight back to Travuma Bridge 
to straighten things out. 

Shortly afterwards Churchwood was 
speeding gaily along the laterite road 
that he had used only a few hours 
before. Had he anything serious on 
his mind it was not noticeable; for 
he was humming tunes from Verdi 
most of the time, and once or 
twice stopped to talk with passing 
natives. He was quite well known 
in the district. 

He had full confidence in Corporal 
Ebenezer. Whatever had happened 
he was sure the corporal had not been 
to blame. However, he would soon 
find things out for himself, and mean- 
while it was a pleasantly cool day and 
life was good in West Africa in the 
early morning. At ten o’clock he was 
but a few miles from Travuma Bridge, 
still humming and in his spare time 
thinking of the schemes he had set and 
the political situation as a whole. 

Then a little later he rounded a 
bend, and there, not more than two or 
three hundred yards off, stood the 
bridge, still intact. And there was 
Corporal Ebenezer, but in a somewhat 
peculiar posture. 

The corporal was standing in the 
middle of the road holding a rifle with 
the point of the bayonet almost touch- 
ing another man’s stomach. And the 
the other man was a white man ; there 
was no question about that. Some 
way behind was a large saloon car, 
which Churchwood vaguely remem- 
bered having seen before. 

He stopped his car and got out. 
It was evident his approach had not 
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been heard, for neither of tle two 
men relaxed his attitude. Wondering 
where the rest of the guard could be, 
he strode forward. 

And then as he got a little nearer 
his hair virtually ane to stand on 
end. He recognised the white man. It 
was the Governor ! 

“You no can pass, sah, without 


letter of identity,’ Ebenezer was 
saying. “Strict orders, Captain 
Churchwood.”’ 


** But I tell you I’m the Governor,” 
shouted the baffled European. 

“If you try pass, sah, I try bayonet. 
Strict orders, sah, as if it is war, sah.” 

When Churchwood came up on them 
he found a Governor on the verge of 
an apoplectic fit, and a very deter- 
mined Corporal Ebenzeer itching to 
put the tip of his bayonet into the 
apoplectic Governor’s stomach. Four 
other members of the guard lay along 
the roadside in the approved military 
fashion, rifles aimed at the apoplectic 
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their section 
tactical reverse. 


commander suffer , 


If Churchwood had been conciliatory fi 


with the police officer, he was trebly 
so with the irate Governor. It took 
at least twenty minutes of apologetic 
explanations and metaphorical grovel. 
lings in the laterite to remove that 


dangerously apoplectic look from the > 
It took another ten § 


great man’s face. 
to raise a smile, and an accepted nip 
of whisky from his flask, offered five 
minutes after the smile, to get the 
great man to admit that there might 
be something in Churchwood and his 
section’s realism after all. 

The man was a sportsman too; for 
later, when the field company was 
back in Draketown, he requested that 
Churchwood’s lot might be allowed 


to mount guard over his palace. 


He knew it was hardly a sapper’s 
job, but said he would feel so safe 
if they did. 
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P ESCAPE FROM FRANCE, 1804. 
liatory 8 
trebly 1 BY LORD LATYMER. . 
b took Mr WorstEy’s little book was _ cases presented would-be schoolmasters, 
logetic F printed for “J. Johnson, St Paul’s if found suitable after careful scrutiny, 
Tovel.¥ Churchyard,” in 1806. It is not with rent-free premises. 
> that} ynknown to the historian; for it is At this time (May 1803) he was in his 
m thef mentioned as an “inferior” authority late thirties, married, with three small 
er ten f in the Napoleon volume of the ‘Cam- children, and a fourth on the way, but 
d_ nip bridge Modern History.’ The definition he tells us very little about himself, 
1 five given of “inferior” is “so-called save that he spoke French like a French- 
t the because the authors were ill-informed, man—a fact which doubtless was of 
might | or display bias, fancy, or insincerity.” great service to him. All Frenchmen 
cd his Now Israel Worsley was earning a feelan unconquerable, ifirrational, anti- 
living for his family and himself in pathy towards aman who murders their 

; for | France in May 1803, when the Treaty precise and beautiful language. 

was — of Amiens broke down and England Bonaparte’s Decree of arrest pro- 
that § declared war. It would have been odd duced, or rather illuminated, a curious 
owed F if he had not shown a little bias against state of antagonism between the civil 
lace. Napoleon Bonaparte; for tho First and military authorities. The Army 
ya Consul, in a fit of temper, immediately issued the Order, and began to execute 
safe 


ordered the arrest of all British subjects 


' then in France—an unheard-of act of 





barbarity, by the humane standards 
of those days. Worsley calls his book 
“ An account of the state of France and 
its Government during the last three 
years’, but the first fifty pages are 
the story of his adventures in and 
escape from France. To me they are 
the most interesting part of the book. 

He appears to have been in Orders. 
At any rate he refers to a church in 
Amsterdam “‘ in which he had officiated 
fourteen years before.” He went to 
France soon after the Revolution, and 
established a very successful school at 
Dunkirk, but was presently obliged to 
go back to England on account of the 
disorders of the times, “‘ which threat- 
ened the whole Republic with* dis- 
solution.” After the signing of the 
Peace of Amiens, that uneasy and 
short-lived instrument, he returned to 
Dunkirk and resumed “ his interesting 
employment, in which he had been 
flattered by the prospect of the most 
brilliant success.” 

The French Government, he says, 
held out every encouragement to 
houses of education, and in many 


it, to the disgust of the civil power, 
which still retained a measure of 
independence and was inclined to 
mistrust the First Consul. A great 
many people realised that the Order 
was the result of a fit of bad temper 
over plans which had miscarried, and 
the kindly and generous feelings of the 
French public were rather shocked. 

Worsley was popular with the Dun- 
kirkers, and the local police assured 
him that, so far as they were concerned, 
he would not be touched, as they did 
not consider that the Order applied 
to persons like him, who had thrown in 
their lot with the French nation. 

This kind of discrimination was in 
fact exercised all over France, at first. 
In some places only those English 
folk were arrested who had entered 
the country since the Peace. In others, 
only casual tourists were rounded up, 
and as a rule no women or chil- 
dren were interfered with. The civil 
authorities either did not understand, 
or else did not want to understand 
what Bonaparte meant. 

However, the soldiers were in no 
doubt, and soon began to arrest all 
the English they could lay hands on, 
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of all ages and both sexes, Worsley 
and his family among them. But the 
Dunkirk police immediately intervened, 
and sent them back to their school. 
Worsley’s friends then advised him to 
leave Dunkirk, saying that restrictions 
in towns on the coast would certainly 
be severe, and might make it impossible 
for him to carry on his profession. 

So in June they moved to Ardres, 
near Calais, a small fortified town, 
“peculiarly well situated for a school, 
on a fine healthy spot, and where 
provisions were very cheap.” 

He rented a large building for the 
equivalent of £12 per annum, and at 
once obtained a number of pupils. 
But, alas, towards the end of July 
the gendarmes ordered him to leave 
for Valenciennes, where a concentration 
of English prisoners was being made. 
He was not put under arrest, however, 
and no date was fixed for his departure. 
With a heavy heart he sent away his 
boarders, and made what preparation 
he could for the journey. But a few 
days later the “Grand Juge” of the 
district sent an official memorandum 
to the sous-préfet at Ardres to say that 
the Decree was not intended to apply 
to Englishmen who were manufac- 
turers, or who had useful establish- 
ments in France. Worsley was con- 
sidered by the magistrates at Ardres 
to be covered by this document, and 
was told that he could reopen his 
school. Gladly he did so. The old 
boarders came back, and some new 
ones were added. But early in Sep- 
tember “an absolute Order came 
down, that he should leave in twenty- 
four hours for Valenciennes,” and this 
time the local gendarmes told him 
they were afraid he would have to go. 
His position was an unhappy one. His 
wife was unwell, and pregnant, and 
the three children were too young to 
be in any way useful to her. Also he 
was not wealthy, and he and his were 
dependent for a living on what he 
could earn as a schoolmaster. 

In despair he went to see the Préfet 
at Arras, who, good man, granted him 
a fortnight’s grace, and spoke of “ the 
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laws of humanity, which had alway 


existed and would always exist, what. ff 


ever the governors of any country} I fou 
might ordain.” F 


He dismissed his boarders a second 
time, and sold most of his belongings 


by auction, after which a letter came ff ania 
from the Gendarmerie telling him that ¥ 


he could stay in Ardres ! 

But not unnaturally he was by this 
time sick of the cat and mouse treat- 
ment which had befallen him. He was 
able to get papers which allowed him 
to move to Mons, where he and his 
had a valuable friend. He arrived 
there, in more hopeful mood, before 
the end of September. It was at this 
time in French territory. The friend 
was @ young widow lady, daughter of 
Jean de Brie, who had been one of 
the French representatives at the 
Congress of Rastatt. He and a fellow. 


bias 





envoy were murdered by Hungarian 
soldiers in 1799 on their way back to 
France. She proved a friend in need. 
He writes feelingly of ‘‘ her constant 
sisterly attention ” to his wife, and of 
the “delicate manner” in which she 
helped him with presents, presumably 
of money. 

In Mons he remained unmolested 
for three months, and his fourth child 
was born there. But a little before 
Christmas a gendarme presented him- 
self at their lodging, and for a day 
or two played the part of broker's 
man, watching their movements, and 
demanding high pay and the best of 
everything for his trouble. Worsley’s 
good friends in the place got rid of 
this incubus, but a very short time 
after his departure an Order came 
that Worsley was to be taken to 
Verdun forthwith. This had become 
the place of internment for all English- 
men possessed of private means. 

He was haled from his lodging and 
incarcerated for a couple of nights in the 
town gaol, where he was made to sleep 
on a plank bed without blankets, in mid- 
winter, in a cell about six foot square. 

On the second evening his wife was 
allowed to come and bid him good-bye, 
and he tells us, in one of his rare 
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this f result of his grief and privations his 
y 


treat. F 








wh ) personal references, that “on this 
at- 


occasion, for the first time in my life, 


I found myself completely unmanned.” 


Next morning he was marched away. 


It took him and his escort five days’ 


hard going to reach Verdun, where he 
arrived desperately tired, with no skin 
He says that as a 


hair began to fall out in large quantities. 

At Verdun he was allowed to find 
his own lodging, on condition that he 
gave his written parole not to leave 
the town. A Carte de Sortir could 
easily be got, however, which allowed 
internees to be outside the town gates 
between mid-day and 7 p.m. They 
were obliged to report themselves at the 
Town Hall between 9 a.m. and mid-day 
every morning. 

He gives a good character to the 
0.C. Verdun Gendarmerie, General 
Wirion, and to the Town Commandant, 
Major Courcelles. They made things 
as easy as possible for the unfortunate 
men in their charge, treating them 
“with humanity, and even with 
indulgence.” But the townsfolk were 
eager to make what they could out of 
their unwilling guests, with the un- 
pleasant avarice which is still occasion- 
ally to be found in the French lower 
middle classes. They were, he says, far 
from wealthy when the English captives 
arrived, but “‘no doubt they are now 
enriched.” Apart from that, however, 
they were kindly to the prisoners. 

Here he spent three unhappy months, 
but in April he was released and sent 
back to Mons. His deliverance had 
been brought about by the combined 
good offices of the Préfet of the Depart- 
ment, and of a friend who was in the 
office of the Minister of the Interior, 
and had the ear of the great Berthier 
himself. This friend had invented a 
story about Worsley’s being a manu- 
facturer who wished to start a new and 
valuable species of industry—pure 
moonshine, but it worked. 

On learning what had been said 
about him, Worsley thought he had 
better try to justify his friend’s tara- 
diddle “ by becoming really and bona 
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fide a manufacturer.” So he decided 
to lay out some of his scanty capital in 
starting a manufactory of straw hats ! 
But he soon found that in a little place 
like Mons there was no chance of 
success, and applied for permission to 
take himself and his project to Paris. 
I do not think that the Mons factory 
ever went into production. 

His request was refused, but he was 
told he could livein Amiens, if he wished. 
He went to that city to have a look 
round, but found the whole place full 
of troops (for the invasion of England, 
of course), and not a house or even 
a room to be had for love or money. 

Soon after returning to Mons from 
Amiens he was again arrested. At 
Verdun he had become friendly with 
another internee, a Mr C., who was in 
danger, it seemed, of going melancholy 
mad. When Worsley left Verdun, 
General Wirion had allowed this man 
to accompany him to Mons, out of 
pity for his mental condition ; it looks 
as if the General made Worsley more 
or less responsible for him. Unfor- 
tunately Mr C. turned out to be a 
wrong ’un. He had a wife and family 
in England, and a mistress, a young 
and attractive Jewess, in France. 
This young woman joined him at Mons, 
and the pair indulged in such savage 
and noisy quarrels that the police 
were called upon by the neighbours to 
interfere. Worsley refused to intercede 
for him, and he was sent back under 
arrest to Verdun. 

There he wrote a letter to Wirion 
accusing Worsley of having accepted 
a bribe of fifty pounds in order to 
procure his, C.’s, escape from France. 
Worsley says that this was absolutely 
untrue—just a malicious invention, in 
fact. But Wirion took it seriously 
enough to write to the police at Mons 
about it, and they immediately took 
action. Worsley was questioned and 
released, but ordered to stay within 
the boundaries of Mons. 

From this time on, he says, his one 
idea was to get away from France. 
He had passed his parole to the Préfet 
of the Department at Verdun, but 
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considered that this had been disposed 
of by his re-arrest and confinement to 
the town. The parole system was a 
kindly one, in full vogue on both sides 
of the Channel during the Napoleonic 
wars, but it undoubtedly led to a good 
deal of recrimination, and charges of 
bad faith were frequent. 

Worsley made careful plans for 
escape, and I think his French friends 
must have been in the know. He 
procured the services of a man who 
knew the Belgian highways and byways, 
and one fine spring morning sent off 
his wife and children under this man’s 
charge in an open chaise, as if for a 
nice drive in the country. In the 
evening of the same day he left the 
town, and walked across Belgium till he 
was near the Dutch frontier. He had 
no passport, but trusted to his perfect 
French to get him out of difficulties. A 
rendezvous in Rotterdam had been 
appointed with his wife and family. 

How long he took to cover the 
seventy or eighty miles to the frontier, 
or how he fared on the way, he does 
not tell us. He simply says that on 
arriving at a place he calls Holvenne, a 
few miles from the frontier, late one 
evening, he went into the inn and asked 
for supper and a bed. 

While eating a meal he heard some- 
one say that the local gendarme always 
came in, “ to drink his pint,” at about 
that time. So he cut his supper short 
and went to his room, where he passed 
the night. At dawn he left the inn 
and walked to the frontier dowane, on 
the outskirts of the village, not expect- 
ing trouble from the douaniers. But 
they stupped him, and, finding he had 
no passport, told him bluntly that he 
would have to be searched. 

They searched him carefully, and 
discovered “the little wreck of his 
property,” which he had on him in the 
shape of louis d’or. Now there was a 
law which forbade the export of gold 
coins from France, so he was promptly 
arrested, and later in the day was 
haled before a Juge de Pays, who 
ordered him to be returned in custody 
to Mons. Hislowis d’or were confiscated, 
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but he was allowed to keep some silve 
which he had in his pocket. 


His examination took time, anf 
when it was over, the day was too far } 


gone for his return journey to begin, 
He was taken back to the inn where 
he had spent the night, by two guards, 
one of whom was armed with a musket 


and the other with a sword. They f 


were amiable enough, however, and 
the party had supper together, and 
drank a good deal of wine, at Worsley’s 
expense. Presently one of these fellows 
grew very sleepy, and the other one went 
out into the garden to smoke a pipe. 
Here was the prisoner’s opportunity. 
The guard snored, and Worsley tip. 
toed through the back door out into 
the night. As soon as he was clear of 
the inn premises he ran across the fields 
for a time which he puts at three hours, 
but which probably was nothing like 
so long. He had many spills in the 
dark, and becoming exhausted, his 
clothes torn and soaked with per- 
spiration, he sank down on the floor of 
an open shed close to a small building, 
and remained in a kind of sleep or 
stupor for a considerable time. 
Coming to himself, he found that he 
was deadly cold, but by stamping his feet 
and flapping his arms he contrived to 
restore his circulation somewhat. He 
then decided to knock at the door of 
the building, which proved to be asmall 
cottage, and ask where he was ; for he 
had lost all sense of direction and did 
not know where the frontier lay. 
This rather rash move turned out 
well. The cottager was friendly, 
though he spoke such an odd jargon 
of French and Flemish that it was 
difficult for Worsley to make out what 
he meant. However, he got up, 
dressed, and led him to the house of 4 
farmer, whom they roused. This man 
spoke intelligible French, and from 
him Worsley learnt, to his surprise and 
dismay, that he was within a couple o 
fields of the inn he had escaped from. 
He must have gone round and about 
in the dark, an easy thing to do. 
Hef told? the farmer that he would 
pay him to take him across the frontier, 
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and added that on no account must 


| they be seen by the douwaniers. The 


man smiled at that, and from what 
he said evidently took Worsley for a 


| smuggler—a comparatively respectable 


and popular calling in those! parts, at 
that time, because of Bonaparte’s 
attempt to boycott British goods. 

He told Worsley he would get him 
over into Holland all right, and gave 
him some food. He also lit a fire, by 
which Worsley warmed himself. At 
the first flush of dawn they set out, 
Worsley wearing one of the farmer’s 
smocks over his clothes, an effective 
disguise from a little distance. 

They had no great distance to cover, 
but it took them two hours to reach 
the tiny brook which marked the 
frontier, making use of what cover was 
available and proceeding with the 
utmost caution. Before leaping gladly 
over the little stream Worsley paid 
his guide with what silver he had, and 
gave him back his smock. 

The first village he came to in Holland 
he calls Lomond, which may perhaps 
be Lommel. His troubles were not 
quite over ; for it must be remembered 
that Holland was occupied by French 
troops, and although the country was 
nominally self-governing the French 
police made little of the frontier. The 
farmer had recommended to him a 
certain man in Lomond as a guide to 
Bois le Duc (Hertogenbosch) en route 
for Rotterdam. But this fellow was 
not at home, and while Worsley was 
wondering what to do, a Dutchman 
came up, looked at him hard, and 
remarked, ‘‘ Would it interest you, sir, 
to know that the French gendarmes 
are in the village looking for an English- 
man who escaped from them last 
night ?”” Worsley said it interested 
him greatly, and confessed the truth, 
asking for the man’s help. It was 
readily and faithfully given. 

The Dutchman hid him in a “ private 
place ” and gave him breakfast. Later 
in the day the Mayor of the place, 
smoking a long pipe, came to see him 
in his hiding-place, with the weleome 
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news that the gendarmes had gane 
back across the frontier. 

The Mayor told him that they 
admired him for having outwitted the 
French, and that he was now safe 
enough. He spent the night with these 
kind people, and next day a guide took 
him to Bois le Duc, whence he reached 
Rotterdam by water. 

There his family was waiting for 
him, to his great joy, in deep anxiety 
as to what might have befallen him. 
He tells us nothing at all about their 
journey in the open chaise, so pre- 
sumably it was uneventful. I can 
only suppose that the French did not 
recognise aS enemies @ woman and 
four small children, one a baby in arms, 
and made no effort to prevent their 
journey or hold them up at the frontier. 

It was thought to be unwise to try 
to sail for England from a Dutch port, 
as ‘‘the French Commissioners were 
very scrupulous about the passengers 
that went off in the packets,” and they 
might have been stopped or have had 
to pay more money than they possessed 
in squaring the Frenchmen, “ who 
frequently by this means made their 
post a lucrative one.” Their scruples 
could be overcome, evidently. So the 
party journeyed to Amsterdam, in which 
city he had lived at one time, and there 
they found many friends. They armed 
themselves with Prussian passports, 
and arrived in due course and without 
further trouble at the port of Emden. 
Thence they sailed for England. 

It cannot be denied that they had 
had a good deal of luck, but it seems to 
me that on the whole they had deserved 
it. They could never have succeeded 
without the help of their friends, and 


‘the nicest thing in the story is the 


kindness this waif family met with 
from all sorts of French people, and 
then from the Dutch. I grieve to 
think that, mutatis mutandis, nothing 
of the same nature would happen now. 
Those “laws of humanity,’ which the 
Préfet of Arras spoke of so feelingly, 
have become paralysed by the appalling 
calamities of the twentieth century. 
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ONE YEAR OF LIFE. 


THE STORY OF H.M.S. PRINCE OF WALES. 


BY ALAN AND GORDON FRANKLIN. 


II. ATLANTIC CHARTER. 


July-August 1941. 

In describing our Atlantic Charter 
voyage I feel rather like the speaker 
at a meeting who hears all the thunder 
of his carefully prepared speech stolen, 
point by point, by a long-winded 
chairman. For more able pens, whose 
wielders sailed with us as passengers, 
have already related the story. But 
perhaps I need not be too dismayed, for 
they have written from the Olympian 
angle of the important guest, an 
intimate friend even, or acquaintance 
at least, of the great man whom we 
took across the Atlantic. Whereas I 
shall try to give an unvarnished tale of 
what I myself saw, how it personally 
appealed to me—just a one-striper in 
the gunroom. And perhaps as an 
obscure onlooker yet one of the ship 
herself, rather than an important 
participant in the doings of the high 
and mighty, I saw as much of the broad 
strokes of the picture as anyone. 


June had seen H.M.S. Prince of Wales 
in dockyard hands having her damage 
repaired, her crew being refreshed and 
toned up with a welcome spell of 
leave. Then back to our spiritual 
home and the same old daily round 
and common task—drills, exercises, 
firings, and the rest. The somewhat 


fixed routine of it all was fast beginning 


to furnish much less than we needed 
to ask when, in the latter part of 
July, certain mysterious happenings 
caused tongues on board to wag, just 
as much probably as, so we heard, 
tongues ashore wagged later on; in 
America at President Roosevelt’s ‘ fish- 
ing holiday,’ in Britain at the obvious 
pointers in Parliament and elsewhere 





that the Prime Minister was out of the 


country. 

By the end of the month it could 
not but be obvious to the completely 
uninitiated—and the secret was wonder. 
fully kept—that we were destined for 
some special mission. 
had to vacate their cabins, to the 
usual momentary chorus of indignation 
when those affected are unaware of the 
necessity for this or of the importance 
of those who are temporarily displacing 
them. For if there is one thing which 
the N.O. hates it is to be dispossessed 
by some unknown quantity of his 
‘home ’ and the odd Lares and Penates 
which it houses. Then, when in August 
certain household names appeared 
above the cabin doors of the evicted, 
when, too, a special compartment was 
being hurriedly transformed into what 
was called the War Room, when various 
other accommodation adjustments were 
being made, we began to add two and 
two together to make, if not four, as 
near to it as three and nine-tenths. 
But that the Prime Minister himself 
was coming in the ship with us was not 
credited until the very last moment. 

The work of preparing the War 
Room intrigued us beyond measure. 
Two officers from the Admiralty super- 
vised its organisation, and remained 
as its resident genii. Many were 
the surreptitious peeps inside we all 
took as opportunity offered. It 
was a duplicate of a similar room in 
the Admiralty. One bulkhead, lit by 
strip lights, was completely occupied 
by a ‘ chart ’ of the Atlantic. Opposite 
were displayed huge maps of the 
Russian front. When the War Room 
was in action, its crew’s job was to 
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depict upon the ‘chart’ and maps 


' from a ceaseless stream of incoming 


signals the precise state of the war at 
sea and in Russia. The position of 
every man-of-war, every merchant 
ship, of every known U-boat or enemy 
aircraft was ‘plotted’ minute by 


| minute and depicted by coloured pins 
' or symbols. When everything was in 


full swing, so busy were the ‘ plotters ’ 
that, again, it was a case of the onlooker 
seeing most of the game. To them the 
whole affair necessarily became a cold- 
blooded proceeding of moving the 
pieces in a colossal game of skill. It 
was the onlooker who realised with a 
heart-throb the danger to a convoy, 
who experienced the real thrill as the 
removal of a certain symbol denoted a 
U-boat destroyed. 

It may be said that from the War 
Room we should have guessed who 
was coming on board. But perhaps 
our lack of perspicacity will be forgiven 
when it is realised that a day or two 
before our departure we knew that the 
First Sea Lord was one of the ‘ pas- 
sengers.. What more natural than 
that he should want the room which 
he visited so often at the Admiralty 
to be duplicated in the ship ? 

Wild and woolly were the guesses 
about our destination. The Americas— 
elastic enough term—was everyone’s 
choice. That seemed obvious. New 
York was the hope. Equally obvious, 
but too optimistic we all felt. We 
ran a sweepstake with shilling tickets 
on the subject of what really was our 
mission. The eventual winner with 
his ““ A meeting between Churchill and 
Roosevelt” was considered to have 
drawn as outside a chance as my own 
“Taking the Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
bourg to Canada.” I wonder if whoever 
it was who devised the possibles 
thought that the winning one stood an 
earthly chance. Probably not, and 
put it among the joke alternatives, of 
which ‘“‘ Taking Cochrane’s Young 
Ladies for an outing” was a good 
example. 

Genuinely, even after the Prime 


Minister was on board, we did not 
really believe he was to sail with us 
until we were actually under way. 
We felt he might have come for last- 
minute talks with his naval, military 
and air emissaries, and would go 
ashore again at the final second. And 
if, once we were at sea, the Captain 
had not told us the brief story on 
the loud-speakers, still we should not 
have known our destination. The 
course steered would have been no 
real clue. For in war-time a ship 
eventually arrives whither she is bound 
by a route at which old-time mariners, 
unacquainted with the horrors of 
modern sea warfare, would have roared 
with laughter. Anyway, until we knew, 
in the gunroom we summed it up as 
a ‘ love, life, and laughter ’ rather than 
a ‘ battle and sudden death ’ trip. 

From certain arrivals, both of people 
and impedimenta, during Sunday, 3rd 
August, it was obvious that zero 
hour was approaching. Then at about 
noon the next day, Monday the fourth, 
the destroyer Oribi cautiously edged 
her way alongside. On board her 
were the Prime Minister, the Chiefs 
of Staff, and various other important 
personages. It was a normal summer 
day for the Orkneys—the usual grey 
pall of cloud overhead. We heard 
from the Oribi that it had been raining 
at the mainland port where she had. 
embarked the party, and that the 
Pentland Firth had given them the 
usual dusting. But that had not 
deterred the Prime Minister from 
doing the trip on the bridge, complete 
with cigar. There he still was as the 
Orit tied up alongside us. 

From hidden vantage-points through- 
out the ship, out of range as far as 
possible of the Commander’s eagle 
eye, hundreds of the ship’s com- 
pany were watching. As the Prime 
Minister stepped across the gangway 
run from the Oribi to ourselves and 
saluted the quarter-deck, one could 
almost hear @ sibilant whisper from 
the decks of the Prince of Wales, “ It’s 
Winston.” 
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With him were the First Sea Lord, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound ; 
General Sir John Dill, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff; Air Chief- 
Marshal Sir Wilfrid Freeman, Vice- 
Chief of the Air Staff; Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the Foreign Office, Lord 
Cherwell, together with navy, army, 
and air staff experts, personal staff 
and Ministry of Information nominees, 
making in all a party of twenty. 
Already on board, to be greeted boister- 
ously by Mr Churchill, was Mr Harry 
Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s friend 
and lease-lend expert. 

Formalities over, the Prime Minister 
was taken to lunch, and speculation 
continued rife on whether he really was 
sailing with us or not. 

Stacks of gear and luggage were 
struck below to the various cabins the 
visitors were occupying. As things 
worked out, the Prime Minister and 
his immediate party were aft in what, 
had we been a flagship, would have 
been the living quarters of the Admiral 
and his staff. The remainder were in 
the cabins of dispossessed officers 
throughout the ship. All but Mr 
Churchill and his entourage messed in 
the ward-room. 

In the afternoon we sailed. And 
the Prime Minister was still on board ! 
Later on the Captain told us the 
whole story over the loud-speakers. 
We should find President Roosevelt 
already at our destination in New- 
foundland when we arrived there on 
Saturday forenoon, four and a half days 
ahead. 

Three H. class destroyers were our 
escort: one big ship and three little 
ones taking the one man, and his 
Service advisers, to encompass whose 
death the foul Austrian megalomaniac 
would probably be content to lose a 
score and more of German U-boats 
and hundreds of long-range bombers. 
I think we all hoped, not only for the 

nation’s sake but for our own, that the 
secret we personified had been well and 
truly kept. 

There was a head sea, not enough 
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forgot the seven days’ wonder of jt 
all, while the visitors settled dow 


and merged themselves into the every. J 
day life of the ship. The sea is a great J 
And here is meant the sea f 


leveller. 
as the true sailor knows it, not the 


sea of the “Oh, yes, I simply adorf 


gales’ type of fatuous young thing of 
the pre-war ‘cruise’—a sea _ which 
bears about as much resemblance to 
the real thing as does the Round Pond 
at Kensington. Soon almost we forgot 
the significance of the special human 
freight we were carrying. So much 
so that the presence on board of those 
leading lights of Scotland Yard, the 
journalists, and movie men struck us 
as incongruous. Certainly the historical 
aspect of what we were doing quickly 
became something ‘all in the day’s 
work.’ The Prime Minister, never, 
in our minds, could he _ possibly 
be anything but the great Winston 
Churchill ; but as regards the Service 
Chiefs, quickly we accepted the honour 
of their presence as something quite 
natural and felt that they might have 
been there the whole commission. 
For after-dinner relaxation the Prime 
Minister brought in his luggage a 
selection of cinematograph films, and 
every night the ward-room was re- 
arranged, a screen was put up, the 
ship’s projector brought in, and its 
operator showed whatever was Mr 
Churchill’s nightly choice. Being of 
the gunroom I was not there, but I 
heard that his obvious enjoyment of 
every moment of the show was 80 
boisterous as to be infectious. As one 
officer with typical naval directness 
said to me, you could not help con- 
trasting the healthy, boyish almost, 
enthusiasm of Great Britain’s Prime 
Minister with the frustrated sex lewdi- 
ties of the b r from Berchtesgaden. 
By the time the first night’s film 
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was over we were running into a full- 
fledged westerly gale. Up on the 
bridge they had been patting them- 
selves on the back when in the midnight 
light of those latitudes they watched 
the sky slowly pile itself above their 
heads in slabs of rolling, cold grey 
marble as the wind blew with ever- 
increasing fury. The U-boats don’t like 
this, they said to themselves. 

Quite true, but neither did our 
destroyers. The speed which we could 
go against that head sea was impossible 
for them. It was an awe-inspiring 
sight as one moment a giant comber 
seemingly would threaten to swallow 
one of them, and then change its mind 
to rush under her keel, surging and 
boiling up high above her bulwarks 
to leave her, shivering and groaning, 
apparently to slide down into a yeasty 
hollow, hidden from view but for top- 
masts. Then up she would rise, again 
to face what seemed a sheer cliff of 
water ahead, miraculously to ride it 
and be lifted up to the heavens, to 
fall once more into another seething 
pit from which there appeared to be 
no hope of escape. They just could 
not stand it. Prime Minister or no 
Prime Minister—either we all had to 
ease down considerably or the destroyers 
had to be left astern at a more comfort- 
able speed for them. 

The powers-that-be chose the latter 
alternative, and would not Hitler’s 
U-boats have loved to know that 
with our precious freight we were 
alone in the Atlantic, our only pro- 
tection against them zigzagging and 
our high speed ! 

The gale had its effect, too, on the 
internal economy of the Prince of Wales. 
Aft in the Admiral’s quarters the 
movement and noise was as bad as 
anywhere. Mr Churchill, who had 
turned in early for him, stood it for a 
time, but eventually, donning his 
famous siren suit over his pyjamas, 
he demanded to be taken through the 
blacked-out, battened-down ship—no 
pienie in daylight, a nightmare by 
night—to the Admiral’s sea cabin on 
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the bridge. Here he stayed for the 
rest of the voyage; and the gale was 
also the cause of the eviction of the 
Warrant Officers from their Mess. He 
took a dislike—a quite natural one— 
to the din and racket which rough 
weather engendered in the quarters 
aft, and henceforth as Mess used that 
belonging to the Warrant Officers. 
But there was no resentment over 
their eviction. They all felt that one 
of earth’s greatest honours had been 
thrust upon them. 

The Navy evidently ‘breeds ’em 
tough.’ Next morning a civilian 
passenger in the party plaintively 
mentioned the appalling noise and 
motion in his cabin, and how, even 
before the gale arose, the vibration 
set up a concatenation of irritating 
sounds as anything loose on chest of 
drawers or table danced an inter- 
minable tap-dance. Certainly he was 
just over a propeller shaft, but the 
dispossessed owner thought the cabin 
was Buckingham Palace at least. His 
description of how he eventually wooed 
sleep by stuffing his ears with impro- 
vised plugs of chewed-up paper amused 
us intensely. The only, somewhat 
caustic, comment was that on his 
return he should press the Admiralty 
to allow the Prince of Wales’ crew 
hard-lying money—the extra allowance 
granted as compensation for having to 
live in especially uncomfortable ships. 

Such was his personality that it can 
truthfully be said that our life those 
days, both officers and men, revolved 
around the Prime Minister. The ship 
was one big question-mark: ‘‘ Would 
he be on deck this morning?” ... 
“Do you think he’ll come down 
here ?” “Hope he visits my 
turret” . . . ““ Wonder what sort of a 
night he had”... If there were 
among us any who up to the present 
had merely regarded him as an imper- 
sonal bearer of high office, certainly 
they all now took him to their personal 
hearts. Churchill, siren suit, and cigar, 
an alliteration of sound, quickly became 
a trinity which we idolised. 
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Not that the ordinary work of the 
ship went on one whit differently. We 
were ready ever at a second’s notice 
to hurl a mighty weight of metal at a 
distant foe from our 14-inch guns, to 
give any submarine that showed itself 
on the surface a warm reception from 
our 5:25’s, to bring to a watery grave 
any marauding aircraft. 

The siren suit intrigued us, par- 
ticularly when surmounted by yachting 
cap. It was a natty one-piece sort of 
woollen battle-dress affair, light blue, 
with a zip fastener, so that it could be 
donned ina second. And it was evident 
that what he had devised as a London 
air raid and night-working rig had 
become quite a favourite with him. 
The cigar, though ever, it seemed, 
between his lips, was as often out as 
lit. It was obviously a habit as well 
as a smoke. 

The bridge was the favoured spot on 
Tuesday, 5th August. It was much 
too rough all day for the upper deck, 
and from its height—sometimes in 
the open, sometimes behind plate-glass 
cover—Mr Churchill rested eyes tired 
with State papers, brain tired with the 
conduct of the world-wide war, and 
body tired with an unnatural life, in 
placidly gazing at the moving pano- 
rama of the Atlantic gale. Sheer 
disappointment to all but the favoured 
few! But whatever the weather, one 
thing was never missed—the nightly 
* movies.’ ; 

By Wednesday, 6th August, the gale 
had blown itself out, to leave a long 
rolling swell and to bring in its train 
Nature’s greatest enemy of the seaman 
—fog. Without any exaggeration fog 
is anathema, just one more of the 
many dangers of the sea in war-time. 
And, thinking of it, one can realise 
why men at times come off a four- 
hours’ watch with lines cut deep into 
faces as grey as the atmosphere they 
have just left, and with the moisture 
still standing in glistening beads on 
their overcoats or oilskins, sink into 
the nearest chair and sleep for a space 
the sleep of the utterly weary. 
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A westerly gale is sometimes accom. ff 


panied by thick weather, and somehow 


that seems better than when, as today, fF 
fog comes as the storm’s aftermath, ff 


For a raging sea and a roaring wind 
unconsciously relieve the feeling of 
black depression which a fog brings 
with it. With motion all around, one 
feels—quite illogically—that it must 
lift, that it cannot help being whisked 
away by the caprice of the wind. But 
with a calm sea and a negligible breeze 
—our lot today—fog takes on an 
aspect of damp, dismal mystery. 
Tantalising, too; for as with sluggish 
gait it rolls on and on it will dissolve 
and as suddenly thicken again, lift 
and fall; all in the space of a minute. 

Under such conditions the bridge 
was no place for rest or enjoyment, so 
the Prime Minister spent the day in 
conferences with the Chiefs of Staff, 
visiting the War Room, and—yes, clad 
in siren suit; the ship’s company 
would have been disappointed if he 
had not been—exploring the ship. I 
myself ran across him twice quite 
unexpectedly. He took an enormous 
interest in all that went on around 
him, and little there was that his eagle 
eye missed. 

The end of the forenoon watch 
brought the one big item of news for 
the day. Three destroyers, the Ripley 
and the Canadian Restigouche 
Assiniboine, loomed up out of the 
fog. ‘‘ However had that been done ?” 
one or two of the civilian passengers 
asked. 

** Just a part of the Navy service,” 
was the facetious reply given them. 

The three small ships took up 
position, one ahead and one on either 
beam. Once again we were escorted. 
The U-boats had missed the oppor- 
tunity of alifetime. I heard afterwards 
that the War Room showed that once 
or twice one had been reported uncom- 
fortably close, and thus light was 
thrown on the inexplicable alterations 
of course which we had made. 

On Thursday, 7th August, the Prime 
Minister returned to ‘ Downing Street.’ 
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At least, no sign of him was seen about 
the ship, and I was told by someone 
supposed to be in the know, though 
probably it was quite a fictitious 
reputation, that while it was calm he 
was putting in a day of conferences 
and non-stop work just as if he were at 
No. 10. 

Then on Friday, the eighth, we saw 
him in yet another réle. We were due 
to arrive at nine the next morning, 
and a rehearsal of the ceremony for 
President Roosevelt’s reception on 
board was staged in the afternoon. 
It was quite a full-dress affair, and to 
onlookers not in the know and who 
viewed it surreptitiously from unseen 
vantage-points, like myself, Mr Churchill 
was obviously the pageant - master, 
and, just as obviously, was enjoying 
every moment of it. Wherein, perhaps, 
one caught a fleeting glimpse of how he 
has managed, still manages, to retain 
his perennial youth. 

The Foreign Office provided the 
‘President.’ He stood by the star- 
board guard chains, facing the guard 
of honour and the marine band. He 
‘came on board’ by raising his hat, 
upon which the band crashed out the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” the guard 
presented arms, and Mr Churchill 
advanced and shook him warmly by 
the hand. The Chiefs of Staff followed, 
and then a succession of officers filed 
past, saluting the ‘ President’ in turn. 
But it took some time to satisfy the 
very exacting producer ! 


Saturday, 9th August 1941. 

The great day had arrived. An 
American destroyer, the U.S.S. 
M‘Dougal, made contact with us at 
7.30 a.M., and, led by her, we entered 
the vast Placentia Bay, in the South- 
East of Newfoundland. 

“Gosh!” said someone as_ the 
coast -line came into distant view, 
“I believe the pilot (the navigating 
officer) has made an awful bloomer. 
We are obviously back where we 
started!’’ Certainly in the distance 
it all was extraordinarily like the 
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Not so, perhaps, as we 
approached nearer, for then we saw 
the endless woods which provide 
employment for the Newfoundland 
lumberjack. But sign of life there 
was none. The President evidently 
liked solitude when he went fishing ! 

It was a few minutes to nine as we 
approached our anchor billet off distant 
Argentia, abreast the President’s ship, 
the Augusta. As we passed bugles 
in both ships shrilled. The President 
raised his hat; Mr Churchill gravely 
saluted. Then from our band came 
the “‘ Star-Spangled Banner,” and from 
the Augusta’s “‘God Save the King.” 
Britain and America had met. 

Besides the Augusta there were present 
the U.S. ships Arkansas and Tuscaloosa 
and a division of destroyers. Overhead 
American aircraft circled. Quickly the 
anchorage became a scene of animated 
activity as ships’ motor-boats flitted 
hither and thither, ours flying the White 
Ensign at the stern, the Americans the 
Stars and Stripes. Then at eleven 
came the moment which brought home 
to me more than anything so far the 
significance of the voyage we had 
undertaken, became in my mind 
almost the zero hour of the adventure. 
The Prime Minister and the Chiefs of 
Staff left to visit the President on board 
the Augusta. 

Soon from across the water we heard 
the strains of “God Save the King.” 
Through glasses one could see Mr 
Churchill standing at the salute... 
approach Mr Roosevelt . . . hand him 
a personal letter from the King... 
handshakes . . . then the strictly 
formal became the homely informal— 
two great gentlemen, one British, one 
American, meeting each other on 
board an American man-of-war in a 
British harbour. Again the sense of 
the terrific importance of it all came 
home to me. I realised I was looking 
on what would undoubtedly be a 
landmark in history. 

Mr Churchill returned to the Prince 
of Wales for lunch, the afternoon was 
taken up with meetings between the 
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staffs, and in the evening he dined with 
Mr Roosevelt in the Augusta. 

So much for the doings of the high 
and mighty on the day of our 
arrival. As regards the ships them- 
selves, the customary courtesies were 
exchanged, with incessant comings and 
goings of small boats. But here also 
the strictly formal quickly developed 
into friendly informality. Hospitality 
was rife; it was not August the 
9th but December the 25th, and 
so did ‘ship visiting’ progress that 
there came a time when to the un- 
initiated it would have appeared that 
the Prince of Wales was officered 
mainly by Americans and that every 
American ship carried a auota of 
British officers. The U.S. Navy is 
dry, but our visitors did not ask for 
soft drinks on board us! 

It was all wonderfully refreshing, so 
spontaneous, so genuine. Two things 
particularly struck me: their irrepres- 
sible keenness to hear first hand about 
the war—that we had been in the 
Bismarck action thrilled them to the 
core; and that their ships were 
uncamouflaged, spotless, and generally 
in a state which, perforce, was only 
&@ memory to us. It was quite a 
shock to see this striking evidence of 
a@ nation at peace. One blinked one’s 
eyes, as it were, at the realisation 
that there were such people in the 
world. 

My day, I remember, ended with a 
film show on board the Augusta, with 
a final burst of hospitality in her 
ward-room. 

“Who are they ?”’ I asked my host, 
nodding over a glass of coco-cola 
towards two men in plain clothes. 

** G-men,”’ was the laconic reply. 

I think that gave me as big a kick— 
seeing in the flesh what so far I had 
only seen on the films—as the Ameri- 
cans got from gazing at any remaining 
evidence of damage on board us from 
the Bismarck action. 

Fraternising quickly spread to the 
lower deck, and throughout the day 
parties of men from our ship visited 
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the Americaris, and gangs of Americans § 


came on board the Prince of Wales. 


The President himself had not for. ff 


gotten our men. In the afternoon 
boats piled high with countless pack. 
ages came alongside. American blue. 
jackets unloaded them on to ow 
quarter-deck. Inside each, one for 
every man, were fruit, cheese, cigarettes, 
and a card inscribed, “‘ The President 
of the United States of America sends 
his compliments and best wishes.” It 
was a much appreciated gesture, and 
it was typical of the Prime Minister 
that he should be present at the 
distribution and _ should, in fact, 
help the camera men to obtain the 
symbolic photographs of the scene 
they wanted. 

But what, somehow, to our war- 
attuned minds was the most striking 
thing of all was yet to come. As 
darkness fell, from the American ships 
a sea of lights blazed, from odd spots 
ashore a pin-point of yellow shone. 
Suddenly I realised that they were 
not blacked out, and that neither were 
we. Truly we had put the war into 
Coventry for a day and a night. 

Next night we all were darkened. 
The first besmirching with the foulness 
of Europe reached the Americans. 


Sunday, 10th August 1941. 

Another red-letter day. Certainly it 
was for the audience of such momentous 
affairs, and, I am sure, for the principals. 
Mr Churchill had much to do with it—a 
joint Anglo-American church service on 
board the Prince of Wales. We heard 
that the President and he between 
them chose the hymns. 

It was held on the quarter-deck. 
Amidships, facing the after-turret, was 
the lectern, draped with the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes. Abaft 
it to starboard were the President’s 
and the Prime Minister’s chairs ; abaft 
them the British and American Chiefs 
of Staff sat; and then extending aft 
the width of the quarter-deck were 
the seats for the officers of both navies. 
The men packed both sides. of the 
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quarter-deck and under the long barrels 
of the four 14-inch guns. 

Every American ship sent her quota 
to the congregation, and the ‘ church- 
wardens’’ directions, inspired by Mr 
Churchill, were that ‘seating’ was to 
be strictly informal, British and Ameri- 
can bluejackets mingling as fancy took 
them. Had anything like it ever taken 
place before ? 

We were all assembled, a mighty 
two-nation congregation, when the 
American M‘Dougal came alongside. 
A gangway was run across, and from 
her, on the arm of his American Air 
Force son, the President slowly walked 
on board us. Behind were his Chiefs 
of Staff and one or two distinguished 
American statesmen. As he stepped 
on to our quarter-deck the band 
played the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Immobility struck the scene. The 
President stopped, hat in hand; the 
vast assembly stood rigidly at attention. 
Then, the anthem over, Mr Churchill 
greeted him, and together, the Chiefs 
of Staff following, they walked to their 
seats. 

Our padre and an American chaplain 
jointly used the lectern, and in turn 
conducted the service. Came opening 
prayers—for the President, the King, 
a world in travail; then the first of 
the so specially chosen hymns. “O 
God our help in ages past ’’ must have 
echoed through the far-distant larch 
and pine woods. 

The Captain read the lessons. Then 
—‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers ”’ in full 
voice from that unique congregation 
of Christian sailors . .. prayers... . 
another hymn— 


“O hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea. 


O Trinity of love and power, 
Our brethren shield in danger’s hour ; 
From rock and tempest, fire and foe, 
Protect them wheresoe’er they go. 
Thus evermore shall rise to Thee 
Glad hymns of praise from land and sea.” 


With an especial solemnity our 
padre read the Navy’s daily prayer: 
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“QO Eternal Lord God . . . receive 
into Thy Almighty and most gracious 
protection the persons of us Thy 
servants, and the Fleet in which we 
serve... that we may be... asecurity 
for such as pass on the seas upon their 
lawful occasions. . . .” 

It was overpoweringly, majestically, 
solemnly impressive. In the last hymn 
almost one could note the catch in 
the throats of many of the congregation 
—for it was there ; certainly it was in 
mine. “ The Fleet in which we serve.” 
Did the shadow of coming events hover 
over those words ? 

The Benediction, and the service was 
over. 


It was perhaps as well that from 
the divinely sublime we rushed to the 
earthly ridiculous. With the end of 
church, the scene became more akin 
to Blackpool beach on a wakes holiday 
than what one would expect on the 
quarter-deck of a battleship on which, 
too, were the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. The men, 
both British and American, with one 
mind apparently had seen in advance 
the possibilities. From secret hiding- 
places in hundreds of British and 
American jumpers appeared kodaks, 
and the camera-fiends closed on the 
two great men. One eye on Mr Roose- 
velt and Mr Churchill, officers made 
to check them, but soon desisted—the 
two, one now smoking a cigarette, one 
@ cigar, were openly encouraging the 
lése majesté! And soon the officers, 
after a hurried dash to their cabins, 
were clicking away with the best of 
them. 

’ Could such a scene have occurred in 
Germany, in satellite Italy ? I thought 
of the countless pictures I had seen 
of scowling ‘dehumanised’ Hitler, of 
the podgy tenth-rate theatrical-manager 
type Mussolini; and then I looked 
at President Roosevelt, with the charm 
and personality of a typical American 
—English almost, I felt—gentleman. 
Just a citizen of the great American 
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nation, elected and re-elected and 
re-elected again to the highest office. 
Why, was the thought in my mind, 
could not another country have chosen 
a similar type as its leader? All then 
might have been so different. What 
perverted fate was it that had decreed 
that Germany’s destiny should rest 
in the hands of a guttersnipe megalo- 
maniac ? 

Not until quite late in the afternoon 
did the President return to the Augusta. 
He lunched on board, shook hands 
with all the officers, and was shown 
round the ship by Mr Churchill and 
the Captain. It was a great day for 
me. They both came into one of my 
5°25-inch turrets, P.4. Afterwards we 
had a brass plaque put up in the 
turret, proudly announcing for all to 
see that the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain inspected it on 10th August 
1941. 

The comic relief which so often 
comes to great moments duly arrived. 
As on his departure the President was 
crossing over the gangway to the 
M‘ Dougal alongside, up strolled Blackie, 
the Prince of Wales’ cat, obviously also 
making for the gangway, and pre- 
sumably bent on losing his British 
nationality. British and American 
facos surmounting bodies standing 
strictly to attention broke into broad 
smiles. It was Mr Churchill himself 
who led Blackie back on board and 
kept him for Britain. 

That evening the Prime Minister 
dined with the President on board the 
Augusta. 


Monday-Tuesday, 11th-12th August 1941, 

Monday ran into Tuesday, in so 
much as right up to sailing they were 
days of almost non-stop conferences 
and conversations between the Presi- 
dent and Mr Churchill on board the 
Augusta. In a friendly, almost infor- 


mal, atmosphere the Atlantic Charter 
was hammered out—so successfully 
that by mid-afternoon on Tuesday the 
Prime Minister and the Chiefs of Staff 
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were back on board the Prince of 


Wales and the last official good-bye ff 
The last unofficial B 


had been said. 
ship-visiting had also taken place, the 
last ‘buddy’ and ‘bo’ had - been 
heard (I was very disappointed that 
on board the American ships I had 
not seen a single ‘ yegg’ or ‘ hoodlum’ 
of the ‘ No orchids for Miss Blandish’ 
type), and at five o’clock we sailed, 
As escort we had two British and two 
Canadian destroyers; two American 
destroyers, in one of which was the 
naval officer son of the President, 
accompanied us the whole way to 
Iceland, whither we were bound. 


Wednesday-Thursday, 13th-14th August 
1941. 

There was an inevitable slight feeling 
of anticlimax about the voyage back 
which even the knowledge, soon gained, 
that our secret had been blown sky- 
high did not dispel. Mr Churchill 
spent most of the first two days 
of the trip in bed with a cold, and 
we missed running into his magnetic 
personality in odd parts of the ship, 
as normally we did. In fact, in spite 
of periodic rather ominous U-boat 
reports and the knowledge that Ger- 
many knew much too much about us, 
had it not been for the convoy incident 
on Friday, it would have developed 
into a dull trip. Undoubtedly that was 
the high spot of the voyage back. 

Early on Wednesday morning the 
Captain addressed the ship’s company 
through the loud-speaker. What he 
said was terse and to the point—a 
warning and an exhortation. The 
Germans certainly knew of what had 
been taking place, probably where. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the 
danger of submarine attack was intensi- 
fied, and as we went eastward attack 
by long-range bombers was not only 
possible but probable. We all had 
to be prepared for anything at any 
moment, day or night. 

Thursday it was moderately rough 
again. The only incident of note 
during the day was something uncon- 
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nected with us at the moment but of 
which we were the star turn, a broad- 
cast from London which, presumably 
because the Germans knew, was to 


tell the world all about what had been 
happening. 


I forget how we knew this was to be. 
I suppose from an announcement in a 
previous programme. What we did 
not know was whether it would be a 
B.B.C.-ite reading a statement or the 
Deputy Prime Minister himself. 

“ Attlee is going to speak, I hope,” 
one of the waiting figures said. “If 
we are to hear it with B.B.C. smugness 
I shall regurgitate. I can’t stand those 
curate’s tea-party voices. You know, 
the ‘Good morning to you if you have 
just zoomed in’ tripe. ‘Here is the 
ray of sunshine for something, the 
something of something, and this is 
Sebastian Smug producing it.’ ” 

It was Attlee, and from him we 
learned—we ourselves did not know !— 
exactly what had happened at Argentia, 
though places and ships’ names were 
not mentioned. It has to be owned 
that on us it fell a little flat. Probably 
we had expected more. Certainly we 
had hoped for more. 

The anti-wireless wag indirectly 
expressed for us all our disappointment 
at what seemed a paucity of immediate 
achievement when he observed as the 
wireless was switched off, “‘ And a good 
time was had by all.” 


Friday, 15th August 1941. 

We were in the doldrums of a 
normal, uneventful voyage, the only 
‘incidents’ being odd alterations of 
course which the evidence of the War 
Room dictated. Another thing that 
huge chart with every ship plotted on 
it showed—an eight-knot, seventy-two 
ship, eastward-bound convoy was 
ahead, only just off our course. That 
was enough for the Prime Minister. 
He had to see it. 

It was the high spot of the voyage 
home. In the evening we overtook 
them. The Prince of Wales went 
Straight through the middle of the 
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convoy, our escort taking the outer 
lanes. The merchantmen were doing 
eight knots to our twenty-two. So 
relatively we sped by at fourteen 
knots. From our signal halliards flew 
the signal in international code, “‘ Good 
luck, Churchill.” 

Those seventy-two ships went mad. 
It was a great moment for everyone, 
both in the convoy and the Prince of 
Wales, but for none more than for the 
Prime Minister. Quickly every ship 
was flying the V flag; some tried a 
dot dot dot dash salute on their 
sirens. In the nearest ships men could 
be seen waving, laughing, and—we 
guessed though we could not hear— 
cheering. On the bridge the Prime 
Minister was waving back to them, as 
was every man on our own decks, 
cheering with them, two fingers of 
his right hand making the famous 
V sign. 

Soon we were through them and 
well ahead, when to everyone’s surprise 
we did an eight-point turn, and shortly 
after another. Mr Churchill wanted 
an encore! He just could not see 
enough of those incomparable officers 
and men of the Merchant Navy, 
perpetually in the front line of the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 

So, on the flank of the convoy, we 
dropped astern of it, did a further 
sixteen-point turn, and then steamed 
through its ranks once more. If dusk 
had not been approaching I believe 
we should have done it again and 
again ! 

One was given another fleeting 
insight into Mr Churchill’s make-up— 
the ‘ Winnie’ with the enthusiasm of 
youth and the vision of the great 
statesman who, luckily for Britain, 
refused to grow old. 


Saturday, 16th August 1941. 

* That’s Iceland, that was,’ summed 
up Saturday. A beautiful summer’s 
day greeted our arrival in the morning. 
I think all, little though it was, that I 
saw of Iceland—people, climate, and 
countryside—was very different from 
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what I had expected. The perpetual 
peace-time ‘depression from Iceland’ 
of the weather reports had given me 
a totally erroneous impression. True, 
we were there in about the best month 
of the year. It was hot, it was sunny, 
and what could obviously look bleak, 
dour, and forbidding had put on its 
best dress for the occasion. That, also, 
was something in which Mr Churchill 
seemed to have unusual luck. He 
struck good weather landfalls, sunny 
days for the big events. Although 
the sun had not been out when we 
arrived at Argentia it was a fine day, 
and for the church parade it had shone 
brilliantly. We had not seen it since, 
yet here, today, Iceland was a sun-bath, 
and our arrival at Scapa two days later 
was similarly graced. 

I think the most unexpected thing 
of all was that Iceland was a veritable 
land of milk and honey ; silk stockings, 
pounds and pounds of butter, lashings 
of cream, cheese . . . filled the shop 
windows in unchecked profusion. It 
all seemed too good to be true: so does 
war warp one’s mind and views. 

From our anchorage Mr Churchill 
went by destroyer to Reykjavik. 
Accompanying him were one or two 
‘high-ups’ and President Roosevelt’s 
naval officer son. It was in Iceland 
that, although the United States were 
not yet in the war, British and American 
troops were already working together 
as protective occupation against a 
German landing; American-Iceland 
sea traffic was already receiving U.S.A. 
naval protection. The Prime Minister 
was going to call on the Regent and 
to inspect the joint armies and what- 
ever of the island he could in the time. 

He arrived back on board obviously 
pleased with his visit, refreshed with 
the change of scene ashore. In the 
evening we sailed. 


Sunday, 17th August 1941. 

A grey, rough day, but the sun shone 
inthe gunroom. Mr Churchill happened 
to run against me, and “ Young man!” 
I was suddenly addressed in the 
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familiar voice which now we all knew 
so well. 

“* Sir,” I replied, saluting. 

** Are you the Sub of the gunroom ?” 

““ No, sir, Sub-Lieutenant Brooke.” 

** Well, tell him, will you, that I am 
coming to pay you all a visit this 
afternoon.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, hoping he 
had not heard the additional ‘ Whoopee’ 
under my breath. 

So, for a space, he was the special 
guest of all of us who could possibly 
be present. Many and varied were 
the questions put to him, and although 
obviously some of them were quite 
unanswerable from the dictates of 
policy, yet the questioner was always 
furnished with sufficient reply to make 
him feel that, in the vernacular, he 
had been given the low-down straight 
from the horse’s mouth— 

“Is America coming in, sir ?” 

“Is Japan going to declare war, sir ?” 

“* How long is the war going to last, 
sir?” 

“* What did Hess really come over for, 
sir?” 

A lesser man might have resented 
some of the queries fired at him, feeling 
that the questioner should have known 
better than to prefer them. That was 
not Mr Churchill’s way. That he must 
have enjoyed his half-hour of quick-fire 
cross-talk was proved, to our minds, 
by the receipt after his return to 
London of one of his own books about 
the last war, in the fly-leaf of which he 
had inscribed— 


Question-time in the gunroom | 
Winston S. Churchill. 


I forgot to mention that on a previous 
evening another pleasant half-hour had 
been spent in entertaining the Chiefs of 
Staff before dinner. 


Monday, 18th August 1941. 

We turned-to early, as a practice 
shoot was to take place before we 
anchored at Scapa. I think it amused 
the civilians to learn what had to be 
done in the living spaces to prevent 
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glasses, crockery, pictures, furniture— 
anything loose and breakable—from 
becoming a shambles of wreckage. 
They understood when it was over, and 
marvelled that their own ear-drums 
were intact ! 

There were two ‘naval occasions’ 
after we had anchored and _ before 


Mr Churchill left : ‘‘ Clear lower deck ”’ 


, out a cigar. 





for an official photograph—the Prime 
Minister, Chiefs of Staff, officers and 
men; and then a farewell speech to 
the ship’s company. Mr Churchill was 
in fine fettle and obvious high spirits ; 
as he finished he pushed the microphone 
through which he had been speaking 
gently away from him and brought 
The cheers that followed 
almost outdid the noise of the firing. 
For his departure the men were 
swarming just anywhere that provided 
a good vantage-point. As the destroyer 


| steamed away the Captain called for 


three cheers. Scapa Flow rocked to 


them. 
Thus we said good-bye to Mr 
Churchill. For some reason those 


wonderful lines from Swinburne came 
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back to me, lines which were not 
appreciated when it was a case of 
learning them by heart at school. 
Unconsciously I altered one word— 


‘“* All our past acclaims our future : 
Shakespeare’s voice and Nelson’s hand, 
Milton’s faith and Churchill’s trust 
In this our chosen and chainless land, 
Bear us witness: come the world against 

her, 
England yet shall stand.”’ 


Yes, I reflected, as with a tight 
feeling in the back of my throat I 
watched the destroyer grow smaller 
and smaller, undoubtedly I had seen 
history being made. Yes, seen; had 
actually spoken to one of the great 
men responsible, talked familiarly with 
the other. Then suddenly I realised 
with a feeling of pride something 
which had not struck me before. One 
of the President’s Christian names was 
my surname. On which inspiring 
thought the second of the three out- 
standing happenings in my year of 
life became a thing of the past. The 
Prime Minister’s destroyer was out of 
sight. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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WAR-TIME ARCADIA. 


BY A. M. G. 


THERE is a story, doubtless apocry- 
phal, of the Parliamentary candidate 
who, in his peroration, rose to oratorical 
heights calculated to endear himself to 
patriotic voters. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he thundered, ‘‘I was born an 
Englishman, I have lived as an English- 
man, and, please God, I shall die as an 
Englishman.” But when the tumult 
of applause had subsided a plaintive 
voice was raised in reproving inquiry, 
“Mon, mon, have ye nae ambeetion ?” 

That, perhaps, is chauvinism carried 
to extremes, perfervid Scot though 
Iam. Nevertheless my countryman’s 
query strikes a responsive note in 
my northern heart; for, like all 
Scots, I adhere to the nowadays 
treasonable doctrine of the Herren- 
volk. Only the master race does not, 
in our opinion, live over the Rhine. It 
lives north of the Tweed. 

But of late my views have broad- 
ened. Admittedly it took a global 
war to accomplish that miracle, but 
now my lines are cast in pleasant 
places in the green heart of England, 
and I have seen a little of that lovely 
land and its kindly people. Now I 
live in Arcadia, and its spell is strong 
upon me. For there is a gossamer 
magic about the English countryside 


which enwraps the dourest heart in. 


the silken web of enchantment. 

Non cuivis contingit Corinthum adire. 
It is not everyone’s lot to go to 
Corinth or to my Arcadia, particu- 
larly in a world convulsion. Some- 
times, as Big Ben chimes over the air 
and the wireless brings vast tidings 
of suffering and heroism, I am ashamed 
of my present felicity. Ashamed and 
perhaps afraid that such happiness is 
too great to last. For it seems wrong 
that my blessed lot should be bought 
at the price of better men’s life-blood. 
Yet I cannot alter my condition, and 
the sage has enjoined us to snatch at 


the fleeting hour. And, with gratitude 
to those who have made it possible, 
I do so. 


I came to Arcadia by strange and ff 
devious roads, not all of them pleasant, 


One sunny morning, nearly three years 


ago, I stood, as was my duty, by aff 
new gun, and awaited the order tof 


fire. Overhead the drone of a single 
engine told of the Army Co-operation 
Lysander busily engaged in spotting 
for my battery of field-gunners, as ow 
25-pounders flashed out at the invisible 
targets on the vast artillery ranges, 
Suddenly the telephonist stiffened, 
and, anticipating his words, I gave the 
order. Then it happened, and to my 
incredulous horror the huge mass of 
the gun leaped back at me. The world 


dissolved as two tons of metal struck & 


viciously with the impersonal hate of 
inanimate things at my defenceless 
body. Then all was silence for a space. 
I awoke in a lofty whitewashed 
ward of a great military hospital. My 
shoulder and arm seemed curiously 
dead, but otherwise I was conscious 
of little amiss but a burning thirst. 
It was, I judged, the late afternoon, 
and hazily I wondered how the shoot 
had gone. In the adjacent beds half a 
dozen pyjama-clad figures slept. bliss- 
fully, and my awakening, so far as | 
saw, had produced no reaction from 
anyone. Peevishly I gave tongue, and 
an incredibly immaculate sister ap- 
peared at my side. Firmly but kindly 
she suppressed my innate chattiness, 
and then a cold rim touched my lips 
and a sharp prick ran into my arm. 
Once again, but much less violently, 
the world fell away from me, and I 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 
The smooth routine of the R.A.M.C. 
caught me up when I awoke again. A 
clerkly corporal insistently interrogated 
me to find out my next of kin and 
religious denomination. Rather appre: 
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hensively I gave him the information 


' with the feeling that I must bo very 
» far through if that was all the hospital 
» could do for me. 
| days showed that its resources were 
- notatanend. Lieutenants surrounded 


But the next few 


me, and shook their heads. Captains 
British Medical Association round my 
bed, and they, too, shook their heads. 
Surgical specialists, glittering with 


head-shaking became almost epileptic 
as my mangled shoulder was ex- 
cruciatingly revealed to their profes- 
sional gaze. Piteously I begged that 


_ the chaplain (Church of Scotland) 
| should be summoned, as all was appar- 
' ently lost, and I was determined to 


die in an odour of Caledonian sanctity. 

But nothing so drastic was neces- 
sary; for in almost congratulatory 
tones the senior officer announced that 
an operation was clearly indicated and 
that [should have one forthwith. Then 
the B.M.A. adjourned, and I was left 
a prey to the gloomiest forebodings of 
death under the anesthetic, or, what was 
worse, an immediate dose of castor oil. 

However, I survived (for that is self- 
evident), not only that operation, but 
four more. So familiar did I become 
with the theatre that bobbishly I 
would shout “‘ Season ”’ to the shocked 
sisters and orderlies. Such merriment, 
I was given to understand, was ill- 
timed and unnecessary. And after 
another taste of the mask I was 
inclined to agree. 

But all things come to an end, and 
one great day I staggered rakishly 
over the parquet floor to the Officers’ 
Mess, where good food and better com- 
pany raised my morale a hundred per 
cent. The Faculty, however, had not 
finished with me. Twice a day a 
smiling sister approached my appre- 
hensive self with a hypodermic syringe 
and injected large quantities of Vitamin 
B into my shrinking flesh. This 
horrid operation, performed before a 
pleased audience of my fellow patients, 
never failed to interest, elevate, and 
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amuse them. All but one, that is. For 
this officer, the victim of needle-fright, 
invariably fainted when I was led to 
the slaughter. So serious was his 
idiosyncrasy that he had to be screened 
off from the shocking sight. I have 
always felt vaguely aggrieved at him. 
For surely if anyone had to faint it 
should have been I. 

The weeks passed, not unpleasantly. 
Towards the end of my first month I 
was informed by a smiling sister that 
the psychiatrist wished to see me. 
Painedly I pointed out that my mental 
stability had not, so far as I was aware, 
been called into question. Therefore 
why should I see the gentleman popu- 
larly and irreverently known as the 
Loony Specialist? Soothingly she 
explained that the untoward behaviour 
of the gun might have inflicted severe 
injuries on my psychological wellbeing 
of which I had hitherto been unaware. 
So, with guile and blandishments, she 


ushered me into the psychiatric 
presence. 
It was not alarming. Passim I 


should explain that in the modern 
army the specialist in psychological 
medicine is, facile princeps, the man 
of the moment. Does Gunner Snooks 
suffer from a complete inability to 
get up in the morning; does Second 
Lieutenant Buggins cash dud cheques 
and pile Pelion on Ossa by returning 
home melodiously intoxicated on the 
proceeds ; then, in the name of Aéscu- 
lapius, do not court-martial the mis- 
creants. Far, far better despatch them 
forthwith to the Command Psychiatrist, 
who will skilfully extract their original 
sin and prove that the poor fellows are 
the victims of complexes of a most 
alarming character, and therefore to 
be pitied and transferred speedily to 
more congenial spheres. Rather hope- 
fully I wondered what my inquisitor 
would find in my ego. 

He found nothing. I was not 
tortured by remorse for infantile 
naughtiness, nor was I haunted by 
visions of 25-pounders. In fact I was 
a psychiatric wash-out, and as such 
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was returned to store in the surgical 
ward, feeling, somehow, I had wasted 
a good man’s time. 

Injections, massage, X-rays. I ran 
the whole gamut, and grew as fat as a 
pig on nourishing stout supplied by a 
benevolent Government free of charge. 
Then one, day I was informed that a 
Medical Board would sit on me and 
my battered carcass. Not literally, of 
course. Here was my chance, I 
thought, to return to my sorrowing 
comrades-in-arms of the Field 
Regiment. Painfully I polished my 
buttons and Sam Browne, determined 
as I was to impress the Board with my 
soldier-like qualities. And it was with 
a fair degree of confidence I faced the 
arbiters of my fate across the big table. 

They were an elderly Colonel, a 
saturnine Major, and a timid Captain. 
Beamingly I informed the Colonel 
that I felt fine. The Board visibly 
staggered with the shock, but quickly 
recovered. At anod from the President 
the Captain got to work on my shrink- 
ing frame, and with adept fingers 
probed the tender spots. My reactions 
were painfully obvious, and the Board 
exchanged significant looks. Then 
there was a whispered colloquy, and 
the Colonel’s pen. moved across the 
big Army form. At last he looked up, 
not unkindly. ‘‘Sorry, but we must 
make you Category ‘C.’ Initial here, 
please. Good morning, and send in 
the next man as you go out.” And 
that was that. 

Category ‘C ’—just one jump ahead 
of permanently unfit! Even the six 
weeks’ leave I was given forthwith 
was no consolation. Category ‘C ’— 
hell! Very miserably I said my fare- 
wells to the kind sisters and made my 
painful way to my Clydeside home. 

But I was not forgotten by the 
Olympians of Whitehall. A job was 
found for me in the War Office itself, 
and at one bound I attained the gilded 
Staff which I, as a regimental officer, 
had so often derided. Local boy, in 
@ manner of speaking, makes good ! 

For a year I hovered about the 
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seats of the mighty. 
vast knowledge of minutes and memo. 


randa, and consorted on terms of easy fj 
(but not too easy) familiarity with the 
And thus { 
the first stages of my journey to ff 
Arcadia passed in a blizzard of official f 


gods of the General Staff. 


paper. I was happy enough, I suppose, 
My arm troubled me a good deal, and 
some days I stuck to a wholesome diet 
of aspirin and Vitamin B. Occasionally 
I would visit a military hospital and 
endeavour to get my humiliating medical 
category raised. But the hardest-luck 
story broke down in face of the evidence 
of judicious probings, and a military 
dead-beat I remain to this day. And 
so the incredible year of 1941 slid past 
for me in quiet routine. 

One day a summons came from dizzy 
heights. I was detailed, pronounced 
Olympus, for another job which would 
entail my transfer to the lovely heart 
of England. And on an August 
evening I moved my mountainous kit 
from my very comfortable Belgravian 
digs and set my face to, though I knew 
it not, Arcadia. 

I was slightly disgruntled, I remen- 
ber, as the train plunged into the deep 
green of Midland fields. For my up- 
bringing in @ seaport town had given 
me a violent prejudice against rural 
scenes, and I speculated gloomily on 
the muddy fields and fearsome fauna 
which would henceforth surround me. 
The psychiatrist would, I am sure, 
have been much cheered to learn of 
my innate distrust of cows, and would 
have doubtless drawn a moral. For 
my part I hated the whole idea, includ- 
ing the high gods whose idea it was. 

It was late when I arrived at the 
country station to which my warrant 
assigned me. Outside in the mud 8 
reproachful driver waited beside his 
8-cwt. truck, and surveyed with grow- 
ing horror the increasing mass of my kit. 

** Won’t get all that in, sir,” he said. 
“Most of it will have to wait till 
tomorrow. I’m nearly full up as it is 
with N.A.A.F.I. stores. Not very safe 
leaving it here, but it can’t be helped.” 
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The reflection appeared to cheer 
him, and with a happy laugh he loaded 
the least valuable of my kit into the 
truck. Then with a great clash of 
gears we drove off down the muddy 
lane. It was raining. It was mid- 
night. I was hungry. I was fed up— 
nay, browned off. Even our arrival 
at one of the stately homes of England 
failed to cheer me to any great extent. 


looks its best when it is the Mess of 
thirty-odd officers. The fire was out, 
the ash-trays smelt, and a sleepy sub- 


| altern, the Orderly Officer, regretted 


his inability to provide me with refresh- 
ment in any shape or form. There was, 
however, he thought, a bed somewhere 
forme. No doubt Id find it all right 
upstairs. 

I did, after drawing several coverts 
and annoying their peevish inhabi- 
tants. My pyjamas were, of course, 
at the station, and my tooth-paste had 
burst and made a gruesome vol-au-vent 
with my hair-brush. As I groped my 
way to a hard truckle bed, my thoughts 
were murderous. If wishes could kill, 
Whitehall would have mourned many 
of its brightest and best next morning. 
Then I slept uneasily and itchily in my 
pyjamaless state, thinking hard things. 

With breakfast, however, the aspect 
was brighter. In that lovely old house, 
built to house a Chancellor, I found 
good company. There were days of 
hard work, and the liaison job to which 
I was assigned was interesting and well 
within my physical powers. At night 
I fought epic battles of chess with the 
M.O. and argued on theology with 
the chaplain. He was not, according 
to the tenets of the Church of Scot- 
land, sound on the fundamentals. In 
fact he was a turbulent priest, but 
grand fun. We were good friends all 
through that winter. 

With the spring the regiment moved 
to hotter climes, and rather enviously 
I watched them go. My job continued 
with the new arrivals ; but for various 
reasons I could no longer share their 
Mess. So it behoved me to find other 
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accommodation, and to that heart- 
breaking task I bent my energies. 
Arcadia was very near to me. 

For weeks I searched that sweet 
countryside, bathed in the gold of 
April. Lovely names enchanted me 
in my pilgrimage—Ambrosden, Roll- 
right, King’s Boar, Rangers Hill, Wood 
Perry—but in each tiny village there 
was no room for me. Then one day I 
found Areadia, and as I switched off my 
engine I knew that I must dwell in this 
blessed spot. Can I do justice to it ? 

It is the epitome of rural England. 
The hush of a golden evening lay over 
the ancient houses, honey-coloured as 
though their stones held the sunshine 
of nine centuries. From the grey 
Norman church across the green came 
the sound of a choir at practice, and 
as I listened the soft melody of an 
organ swelled to a triumphant close. 
Far away a dog barked in some farm- 
stead, hidden in a fold of the surround- 
ing hills, and on the horizon the forest 
of the Conqueror was flung like a 
shielding cloak. The peace of centuries 
lay softly on Arcadia that spring night, 
and almost reverently, loath to break 
the hush, I made my way to Vicar’s 
Lane, to which I had been directed. 

It was in the dimpsy light, as the 
West Country folks call it, that I saw 
the cottage. ‘The Foundry’ it was 
quaintly named, relic of some village 
industry long crushed by the grinding 
wheels of the industrial age. In front 
was a square of green brightly inter- 
spersed with gay spring flowers, and 
from the grey stone the little windows 
looked kindly down.. For nearly eight 
and a half centuries the little house 
had stood in Arcadia. On the high 
road beyond, the knights of Norman 
William had passed in steel cavalcade 
on their way to the turbulent west. 
To Oxenford had plodded a throng 
of footsore students, rich only in their 
knowledge hunger. Proud prelate and 
humble friar had seen the little house, 
and centuries later Cromwell’s patrols 
had glanced at it as they swept by in 
search of a fugitive king. 
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The red-coats of the Hanoverians 
had marched stiffly by its windows as 
they followed their white-wigged officers 
to establish the reputation of the 
steady British infantry on a hundred 
alien fields. Then peace wrapped its 
robe around Arcadia until the Napo- 
leonic threat rent it violently aside, 
and the men left the eternal fields to 
conquer again. The quiet years of 
Victoria’s England with their little 
wars hardly touched the placid stream 
of Arcadia’s life, yet one or two tablets 
in the church tell of officers who died 
in forgotten campaigns in Africa and 
on the Frontier. 

Then came the awakening of 1914. 
From Arcadia her men answered the 
call, and a slim white pillar bearing 
good English names—Leigh, Martin, 
Smith, Cooper—tell of their sacrifice. 
Of this war, as yet one cannot write. 
But the scroll in the church porch 
records the names of the men who 
were unborn or infants when their 
fathers left the immemorial fields a 
quarter of a century ago. They are the 
same names. How soundly the villages 
of England sleep, and yet how startlingly 
they awake when the old call comes. 
For the roots of England are very deep 
and very strong. They shall endure. 

It was a friendly little house I 
entered that soft spring night. The 
stone floors, cosily matted, were worn 
and hollowed by the feet of happy 
generations. Over the brick fireplace 
and in the bedrooms were the oak 
beams still showing the adze-marks 
of long-dead craftsmen. The winding 
stair bore the same honest imprint of 
village handiwork far removed from 
the slick products of a later age. The 
doors fitted snugly, and drawers moved 
with a suavity unknown today. I fell 
in love with that little house, and 
knew it must become mine if the accom- 
modating Mr Cox had to hand over 
every penny I had entrusted to him. 

There were other advantages which 
my romance-blinded eyes did not 
appreciate at the time but do now. 
Electric light, a good bath, modern 
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plumbing and a neat garden with 
pears, walnuts, damsons, apples, and 
succulent vegetables. In a tidy out. 
house I found a noble stock of logs 
and, tell it not to the Fuel Controller, 
two tons of pre-war coal. Yet the 
house was not perfection, for perfection 
is completion, and completion is death, 
There were a dozen tiny improvements 
I planned on the spot—shelves to be 
fitted, a plot to be dug, and plugs 
installed for a radio. It was with a 
happy heart that I locked the door in 
the gathering dusk and returned to my 
car. And that night the wires carried 
my enthusiastic offer to the owner. 

It was accepted, and the ‘ flitting’ 
began. Flit is hardly the mot juste 
to describe such a cumbersome opera- 
tion, and for days the groaning Chrysler 
conveyed my kit in large instalments 
up to the white-painted door. Once it 
was deposited there I did not lack 
willing assistants. By the score the 
children came round, and, despite my 
frantic appeals not to strain them- 
selves, insisted on helping my Service 
minions with my Lares et Penates. It 
is typical of Arcadia and its inhabitants 
that I had the greatest difficulty in 
inducing the children to accept the 
reward I offered for their labours. 

They are an attractive lot of young 
folk, with the innate good manners of 
the countryman. It was not till much 
later that I learnt that many of them 
were, to use that hideous word, evacuees 
from the great cities of the Black 
Country. Unpleasant in their habits 
and tragically warped in mind and 
body. Then the miracle happened as 
the sweet air of Arcadia blew away 
their dismal inheritance. Eyes grew 
bright, bodies grew taut and trim, and 
a quiet happiness replaced the gamin 
impudence of the cities. I like to think 
that rural England is redressing the 
hateful inheritance of the Industrial 
Revolution. For the towns wronged 
the country for a century, and now 
the balance is returning to a healthful 
equilibrium as city children learn of 
the good earth and its ways. “If you 
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are planting for a year, plant grain ; 
if you are planting for a hundred 
years, plant trees. If you are planting 
for eternity, plant men.” And the 
wisdom of China, enshrined in that 
| proverb, shows very truth when one 
' sees the children of Arcadia. For the 
‘hope of a nation is its youth. To 
wrong the flesh and warp the mind is 
racial suicide. But I think that we 
saw the red light and swerved away 
from ruin just, but only just, in time. 
| For that, at least, we owe the war 
some mitigation of its hatefulness. 

At last I was installed, and with 
infinite pleasure sat in my own house, 
like Mr Pepys, gallantly great. The 
little shops were obliging, and wrestled 
with the unfamiliar problems of a 
Service ration card with hearty good- 
will. Neighbours called—the rector, 
wise in his infinite tolerance of 
humanity’s foibles; the doctor, over- 
worked by three men’s practices, yet 
a Falstaffian figure of good cheer ; 
farmers, slow, shy men, with kindly 
offers of fruit, vegetables, and garage 
accommodation in their sheds ; various 
ladies equally helpful; and, best of 
all, the children to regale me with 
stories of school prowess and triumphs. 
In a very few weeks I was absorbed 
in the life of Arcadia, and happiness, 
deep and enduring, came to me. Even 
the perennial nagging of my ulnar 
nerve seemed less important in those 
quiet days. 

My routine is simple: eat, work, 
sleep. In the morning, very early, I 
awake and see the sun creep up over 
the dark line of forest. Then the tingle 
of cold water and the rare tang of 
wood smoke as breakfast is prepared 
forme. A few steps away is the old 
Chrysler I run on a pittance of petrol, 
and to it I am invariably accompanied 
by a shrieking escort of small girls 
and boys, who are good enough to 
occupy the spare seats for a run of 
approximately a hundred yards. Then 
they swarm out, and pursued by their 


valedictions I accelerate for the steep 
hill ahead. At night the same per- 
formance is repeated, and the never- 
failing comedy of blowing the horn 
continually keeps my small passengers 
in ecstasy. Eight is my usual com- 
plement, but a dozen is not unknown. 
Fortunately Mr Chrysler and _ his 
engineers have generous ideas on space 
and strength. 

Then we park the car and I visit my 
nearest neighbour, a large and hand- 
some pig. Invariably I have some 
small tit-bit for him, and accordingly 
I am greeted by an affectionate grunt. 
As he devours my offering I scratch his 
back, and this, too, he accepts com- 
placently. I view his impending decease 
with gloom, for, like Earl Baldwin, 
IT have a passion for pigs. But I am 
cheered to learn that two successors 
have been purchased and will shortly 
arrive. Reassured I go in to supper. 

The evenings are very placid. 
Occasionally there is an overflow of 
paperwork from my office, and with it 
I wrestle till the small hours. More 
often my books are good company, 
and in the heart of England I find new 
savour in ‘ Pickwick’ and ‘ Jorrocks.’ 
At nine Big Ben chimes, and from a 
tortured world the news crashes into 
my peace. Then it is that I am 
ashamed of my blessed lot. For men 
are dying while I am content. And I 
am helpless to help them in any way 
that counts. But at least, very humbly, 
TI acknowledge my debt. 

** What a happy life we lead,” wrote 
old Chaplain Teonge from his ship of 
the line 250 years ago. And I, too, can 
echo his felicity from Arcadia. In this 
sweet spot, the lovely epitome of 
England, I can feel her great heart 
beat strong and true. For there is 
health in her, and from her veins the 
genius of our race is drawn. Rooted 
deep in the soil of tradition Arcadia 
stands four-square to the chill winds 
of change. And in her gentle strength 
is the strength of England. 
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THE BALLAD OF JIMMIE GRIER. 


BY BERNARD FERGUSSON. 


FinE I mind him as a rootie, 
Fresh and clarty f’ae the ploo ; 
He cam’ up f’ae Invermuty 
In the spring o’ Thirty-two. 
He was gey and like a cadger— 
Losh, hoo a’ the fellows laughed ! 
He was sic a clumsy sodger 
And the hinmaist o’ the draft. 


When the officer cam’ round us 
For tae speir us a wor names, 
Here, wee Jimmie fair astound’ us 
When he cries himsel’ as ‘ James’! 
And his mess-tin was ‘ ma tinny,’ 
And his hackle was ‘ ma floo’er,’ 
So the boys a’ ca’ed him ‘ Jinny,’ 
Or ‘ The Belle o’ Kirriemuir.’ 


The recruitin’ sergeant wandered 
Or was maybe short o’ men, 
For he wasnae near the standard 
That the Airmy askit then ; 
We gaed doun tae the Battalion 
At the back-end o’ the year, 
And I lookit like Schiehallion 

By the side o’ Jimmie Grier. 


Och, I tell ye it was grand sport 
For tae see him, nane the less, 
For they tried him in the Transport 
And they tried him in the Mess ; 

But the lad f’ae Invermuty 
He caused naethin’ but alairm, 
So they pit him back tae duty 
Whaur he cudnae dae nae hairm. 


There’s a thing ca’ed Foreign Service ; 
And in Mairch o’ Thirty-three, 
Though I dancit like a Dervish, 
It was Funkieland? for me; 
And although he beggit plenty, 
And he ca’ed upon his God, 
Jimmie Grier he wasnae twenty 
And he cudnae gang abroad. 


Well, I wudnae tell a story 
And I wudnae bum ma load,? 
And I didnae seek for glory 
For I didnae see ma road ; 
And I never took a tape, lads, 
So I wasnae like tae greet, 
But was happy tae escape, lads, 
And get back tae Civvy Street. 
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2 bum ma Joad = shoot a line. 


The Ballad of Jimmie Grier. 


Then the War broke out, and damn me! 
I was happy tae get back, 
Searchin’ a’wheres for a rammy ! 
Wi’ a rifle and a pack ; 
Ye may think I’m kin’ o’ blawin’, 
But I’m single and I’m Scotch, 
And if there’s some trouble goin’, 
Well, my place is in the Watch. 


At the Depot there was ither 
Fower-and-twenty o’ ma squad ; 

Sin’ we'd a’ gaun oot thegither, 
Well, I didna think it odd. 

But when we was postit foreign 
And we reached Jerusalem, 

I near trippit owre ma sporran— 
There was Jimmie, C.S.M. ! 


And the wee bit shilpit laddie 
That I’d kent in Thirty-two, 

Like a hauf a finnan haddie, 
He was big as me or you; 

And the lad that cam’ sae greasy 
F’ae the Invermuty ploos— 

Ye could cut your throat and easy 
On the creases o’ his trews! 


There was never Crown and Anchors 
If he cam’ within a mile; 

He wad up and get ye Jankers? 
If he saw a bittie smile ; 

And although I never speired him— 
*Twas a thing he couldnae tell— 

I jaloused the Captain feared him 
Near as much as I mysel’! 


Give him Gairman or Italian, 
They were a’ wor Jimmie’s meat, 

And he fought wi’ the Battalion 
In Somaliland and Crete ; 

And f’ae nocht that was his duty 
Was he ever seen tae jouk, 

Till the lad f’ae Invermuty 
Stopped a bullet in Tobruk. 


There was mony mair afore him, 
There'll be mony mair ahint ; 

It’s a michty war that tore him, 
And it’s all of us is in’t; 

Though the end is no’ in sight yet 
And it may nae come for years, 

Still there’s plenty Jocks tae fight yet, 
And a hantle Jimmie Griers. 


1 rammy = rough-and-tumble. * Jankers = detention. 
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POND HOUSE, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
January 1943. ’ 


Dear Mr GARDENER,—Every week- 
end, gardeners all round me seem to be 


hard at work, and I have no doubt it 


is the same all over the country. It is 
nice, too, to see so many cloches, but 
I often wonder whether the users are 
really getting the best out of them. 
The main point of cloches in war-time 
is to enable one to get very much more 
from the same ground. Thanks to the 
urging of the authorities and the 
enthusiasm of the gardeners, nearly 
every available yard of ground is being 
cultivated, but we still need more food. 

So many gardeners have started 
using cloches since the war began that 
there seems to be a real demand for 
advice on how to get the best out of 
them. There are no mysteries to be 
learnt, but there are naturally a few 
wrinkles which can be passed on by 
the old-timers to save unnecessary 
waste of time in “ finding out for one- 
self.” For this reason I am going to 
discuss each month what I think is the 
best use for cloches, and any special 
seasonal hints which might be useful. 

I need hardly say that all gardening 
needs careful planning, without which 
one so often finds that there are pieces 
of ground ready for a crop, and there 
is nothing to put in. Cloche gardening 
really needs more planning than any, 
and the great thing is to be absolutely 
certain that the cloches are in use the 
whole time. Space here obviously 
prevents me from talking to you about 
planning—it is a big subject. If yor 
feel you would like any assistance, I 
should be only too pleased to receive 
letters from you. 


The time to sow is NOW 

January is cloche sowing time. 
Broad beans, brussels, early summer 
cabbage, cauliflowers, lettuces, onions, 
peas, radishes, and spinach should all 
be sown now under cloches. Don’t 
wait until March. Cloches give all the 
protection needed, and you will get 
everything much earlier. There is no 
point in striving for earliness for its 
own sake, but the sooner a crop grows, 
the sooner it is out of the ground ready 
for another one to take its place. 
Mind you, even in war-time one gets a 
justifiable thrill out of eating one’s 
own peas in May, and radishes in April. 
Of course, onions and brussels sprouts 
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benefit particularly from an _ early 
sowing, as they like as long a season of 
growth as possible. You will certainly 
get bigger onions if you sow this month. 

Now for my first hint—the sort of 
thing one usually thinks of just 14 days 
too late! Cover the ground with 
cloches a fortnight before sowing. 
This will warm it and give far better 
and quicker germination. 


Grow your own Plants 

Perhaps you have been accustomed 
to buying plants from a nurseryman ; 
why not grow your own? Personally, 
I would always sooner have a cloche- 
grown plant than one raised in heat, 
because the former is bound to be 
hardier as it has been in the open-air 
the whole time, growing under natural 
conditions. Your nurseryman may well 
be using cloches himself, in which case 
this argument will not apply ; but there 
is @ lot of satisfaction to be had from 
raising a crop entirely oneself. 

Don’t forget to sow very thinly. 
Millions of valuable seeds are wasted 
every sowing time, and not only can 
these be ill-spared, but thick sowing 
means weak plants and more work to 
be done later on when the time comes 
to thin the row. 

One more hint: don’t forget your 
‘““ends.” You must keep the rows 
closed every night, and in the daytime, 
too, whenever there is frost in the air, 
or bitter winds. If you can afford the 
time, it is worth while giving the 
ground an “airing,” if we are lucky 
enough to have some fine sunny days. 
This is never absolutely necessary, but 
it is a good thing to do after any foggy 
or misty weather, as it tends to prevent 
mildew. All you have to do is to take 
the ends off, and perhaps one or two 
cloches here and there, closing every- 
thing up again, of course, before the cold 
of the evening. Fix the ends firmly to 
prevent breakages. This is quite easily 
done by means of a comparatively 
light stake, provided you tie the top 
back to the handle of the end cloche. 

Good-bye till February—and good 
gardening ! 


Itt Co . 


* 
ry 

‘ Cloches v. Hitler’ Handbook for Cloche users, 6d. 

* 3-¥r.Growing Chart’ for Gardens and Allotments, 1) - 
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POND HOUSK, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
FEBRUARY 1943. 


Dear Mr GARDENER,—NSince my first 
letter of last month I have had many 
letters which have been most en- 
couraging. I am hoping to answer 
them all in time, and, of course, anyone 
who has asked for advice will get it as 
quickly as possible. I need hardly say 
I welcome letters from you, and I have 
a staff of people around me who have 
had very many years of cloche garden- 
jng experience, but it is not too much 
to say that I largely depend on hearing 
from gardeners who have the time to 
write and tell me about their results. 
All the information I get is very care- 
f gone into, and this enables me 
to pass on valuable tips. 


Keep Soil ‘‘ Fighting Fit ”’ 

I want to say something at first 
about preparation of the soil. Always 
of tremendous importance, it is perhaps 
even more so with cloches. You see, 
when cloches are used one gets more 
food from the same amount of ground. 
This means that the soil is working 
harder and is not to be blamed for 
requiring rather more than usual put 
into it in the way of manure or artificial 
fertilizers. Every gardener is familiar 
with the word ‘humus,’ but you may 
perhaps be not quite clear what it 
means. Humus is the organic matter 
which gives ‘ life’ to the soil, and helps 
it to retain moisture. If cloches are 
to be truly ‘self-watering,’ as they 
can be, it is essential to have as much 
humus as possible, for it will act as a 
kind of spongy reservoir and help to 
retain the water which can be drawn 
by the roots when needed. So when 
you are doing your digging put in as 
much compost as you can spare, and 
vour crops will be all the better for it. 
Dead leaves are invaluable when rotted 
down. As you know, beech and oak 
are the best. 

Stable manure is the best of all, as 
it is full of humus, but it is now getting 
harder and harder to obtain. When 
selecting substitutes you should make 
certain that what you buy has an 
organic base. Fish manure is excellent, 
and there are many proprietary brands 
of ‘artificials’ which are thoroughly 
good. Superphosphate is also in short 
supply, and it is just as well to remember 
this, because one is accustomed to 
putting in superphosphate at the time 
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one sows or plants, since it is a quick- 
acting fertilizer. When superphosphate 
is unobtainable, one must use bone 
meal, which is very much slower acting, 
and should therefore be put in earlier. 


Hurry up delayed Sowings 

This month’s sowings will often be 
largely those which you somehow 
omitted to put in last month. Apart 
from this, perhaps the main sowing is 
leeks. These benefit from as long a 
growing time as possible, and if you 
want them to do really well you should 
get them in the ground as soon as pos- 
sible. Using Low Barn or Large Barn 
cloches you can comfortably accommo- 
date four rows of seedlings, and with 
Large Tents three rows. Be sure to 
sow very thinly. A crowded seed-bed 
never produces such good plants; it 
tends to make them weak and leggy. 

One of the greatest difficulties for 
cloche-users this month is that cloches 
will often be frozen to the ground. 
When they are taken off they must be 
lifted very carefully, otherwise the 
bottom of the glass will be broken 
or cracked. Unevenness of ground, so 
that the cloches are only resting on one 
or two points, may also lead to break- 
ages. Anyway, when you sow now, it 
is as well to have this point in mind 
and rake the ground smooth. I think 
it is true to say that frost of itself 
never breaks cloches. 

A word about intercropping. If 
you are using medium or large cloches, 
you should always be able to inter- 
crop. Carrots can be sown with 
lettuces, runner beans with lettuce 
plants, and radishes almost every- 
where. The best example perhaps is 
the ordinary market gardener’s inter- 
crop. He has two rows cf lettuces 
planted out in January or February, 
and at the end of next month he will 
sow his runner beans down the middle. 
The lettuces will be cut and out of the 
way before the runners are big enough 
to be interfered with by them. There 
are so many possibilities that it is best 
to leave it to you to work out suitable 
plans for yourself. 


J 


‘ ° 
e 


‘ Cloches v. Hitler’ Handbook for Cloche-users, 6d. 
‘Three-Year Growing Chart’ for Gardens and ” Allot- 
ments. By Charles Wyse-Gardener. Post free, 1] -. 
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| Mr Chase to Mr Gardener 


POND HOUSE, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
MaRcH 1943. 


Dpar Mr GARDENER,— 

A good many people will be starting their sowing season 
this month, but I hope you will have nearly finished yours 
as you will have made the majority of your sowings under 
cloches. There are, of course, a few crops that could not 
have been sown earlier; perhaps the most important of 
these is French beans. There are many good varieties, 
and most people have their own favourite. Mine is 
Masterpiece. Long Barns are probably the best cloches 
to use, in fact they were originally designed for dwart 
beans and dwarf peas, as they are just big enough to keep 
the crop covered the whole time. It is safest to wait until 
the last week of March before you sow, as French beans 
are not hardy. You can, of course, get a continuous supply from June to 
October or even November in the south by sowing at fortnightly intervals. 

Runners should be in about the middle of the month. As I told you in my 
last letter, a useful way of saving ground is to sow them down the middle of a 
double row of lettuces. These are the lettuces that you put out in January 
from an October sowing, and they will be ready to cut at any time now. They 
will be off the ground long before the runners are tall enough to be interfered 
with. It is a good plan to put in a little artificial as a top dressing when sowing 
the seed, as the ground will have to support a double crop for 3 to 4 weeks. 

You can start your beetroot at the end of March under cloches. Soak the 
seeds overnight in water to get quicker germination. Quick germination is always 
important ; with salads it tends to make them crisper and better tasting, and it 
is thought to have an influence on the liability to ‘ bolt,’ tending to prevent this. 

You should be thinking of tomatoes towards the end of March. As a matter 
of fact, many people in this district and in warmer parts of the south put their 
plants out towards the end of this month and, although there is a slight risk 
in doing this, it is worth it on account of the greatly increased crop. The risk 
is, of course, that we shall have late and prolonged frosts in May, but if the 
cloches are covered at night with mats or sacking, the plants should survive 
any but the very coldest weather. I will assume, however, that you will delay 
your planting until the first or second week in April; even so it is not too early 
to start preparing the ground. If your soil is not too heavy and you are not too 
much rushed for time, I would advise preparing special trenches, 9 inches deep 
and 1 foot to 18 inches wide. The width, of course, will depend on the size of 
cloche you are going to use; don’t make it too wide or the sides will very likely 
fall in and leave the cloches without support. Trenches give quite a lot of extra 
protection and will be a great help later on, as they virtually increase the height 
of the cloches and so enable them to be kept on longer. Another point is that 
watering is made a good deal easier, as this can be done with hose or can at one 
end, the water being allowed to flow to the other. Fork up the bottom of the 
trench and put in some stable manure if you have any ; pig manure is too strong 
unless it is well mixed with peat or leaf mould. If you have to rely on fertilisers, 
bone meal is the best to use, and you should put in potash if you have any avail- 
able. If the only potash you have is in the form of wood ash, it would be as 
well to wait until the plants have been in the ground for a week or two before 
applying it. You should be very sparing of anything of a nitrogenous nature, 
as too much nitrogen tends to make the plants luxuriant in leaf, but sappy and 
prone to disease. A rough rule is: ‘‘ Potash when young—nitrogen when old.” 

During March ‘ Dig for Victory’ shows are being held all over the north 
of England and Scotland. Make sure you attend your local show, as you are 
bound to pick up a few useful tips. You will see cloches ‘demonstrated’ and 


photos and films of every garden operation. 
‘ Cloches v. Hitler’ Handbook for Cloche-users, 6d. 
‘ Three-Year Growing Chart’ for Gardens and ” Allot- - 
ments. By Charles Wyse-Gardener. Post free, 1] -. e 
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Ry > had so many children, she didn’t know what 
GO. «+. 

Our children are not impressed! They listen to 
the old nursery rhyme and treat it as something 
of a joke. If Matron can deal with them so good- 
naturedly, and theirs is a much larger family than 
the one that lived in the shoe, why, they seem to 
argue, should the Old Woman have worried. 
That’s the children’s idea. 

Ours is a little different. We have a certain 
amount of sympathy with the Old Woman and 
her cares. We have such a large ‘family’ that 
sometimes we wonder what to do; we wonder not 








‘ There was an Old Woman who lived in a Shoe’ 


Cheques and P.O.s crossed Barclays Ltd. gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., CHURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 
Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 


only how to house and clothe and feed our present 
huge family (we have to find as many meals a day 
as an ordinary family of 4 would eat in 43 years), 
but how we can expand. for expand we must—to 
take in those many children not in our care, but 
who are needing us urgently; children whose 
mothers—if they have mothers—are like the Old 
Woman, and really do not know what to do; 
children, who, we fear, are often ‘whipped 
soundly’ and more often still are sent to their 
communal beds, without either broth or bread. 
With your help we could welcome such children 
into our already large family. 
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| Mr Chase to Mr Gardener 


PonD HOUSF, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
APRIL 1943. 


DEAR ‘Mr GARDENER, —April is Tomato 
month, and this crop is so important 
that | make no apologies for devoting 
most of my space to it. If you are a 
Southern gardener and want to get the 
heaviest possible crop, you should lose 
no time in getting the plants out under 
cloches; the extra growing time will 
give about two more pounds per plant. 
Books dealing with open-air gardening 
usually give three or four trusses as 
the most you can expect ; using cloches, 
this becomes six or seven. 

In the North, planting will not be 
done until May, and this will mean 
probably two fewer trusses. It is most 
important to prevent the plants receiv- 
ing too much of a check, and there are 
two things you must do to help. 
First, the ground should be covered 
beforehand for about ten days to warm 
it. Secondly, the ends of the cloche 
rows must be kept tightly blocked with 
wood or glass. 


Cloches for Tomatoes 

There are two cloches—the ‘ Large 
Barn’ and the ‘ Tomato ’—which can 
be kept over the plants throughout 
their growth; all the others will have 
to be taken off when the plants reach 
the top. Obviously the smaller the 
cloche, the sooner it will have to be 
removed, and you should have this 
point very much in mind, as it is most 
important to gauge the growing time 
so that the plants will not be uncovered 
until all reasonable danger of frost has 
passed. In other words, the larger 
the cloche, the earlier you can plant 
out. If you followed the advice given 
last month, you will very likely have 
made trenches, and this will give you 
some extra growing time because of the 
extra height. When the cloches have 
to come off, they can be put on end on 
the windward side of the row unless 
they are very long compared with their 
width, and therefore top-heavy. Pre- 
cautions will have to be taken to 
prevent the cloches being blown over 
in a wind, and the best thing to do is 
to drive in two stout stakes, one at 
each end of the row, and tie to them 
String which passes round the cloches. 
Of course, the cloches may be wanted 
on another part of the garden, but if 
they are not, it is well worth using them 


in the way suggested, as not only will 
they keep off the cold winds, but also 
reflect the sun on the plants and keep 
them warmer. 

Training and Watering 

Using the two large types, there are 
several ways of training the plants, 
but the best is probably as follows: 
Put your stakes in at an angle of about 
45 degrees, and support them with 
short vertical ones tied together near 
the top. The plants will be trained 
along the sloping stakes. In my next 
letter I will tell you what to do after- 
wards and how to make the plants 
fork; until then don’t pinch out any 
side shoots. 

If there is one thing above all others 
which affects tomato growth, it is 
watering. When preparing the ground 
it should be very thoroughly soaked, 
making sure that the water gets down 
to a depth of about two feet. If there 
is sufficient humus in the soil, it should 
not be necessary in the ordinary way to 
water again until the first truss has 
well set. 

Marrows and cucumbers can be sown 
this month under cloches ; prepare the 
ground with well-rotted organic matter, 
as they are heavy feeders. 

Sweet corn is another April sowing, 
and can go between the two rows of 
lettuce under large cloches, as I 
advised you last month in the case of 
runners. A good variety is Early 
Kendall’s Giant. Seeds should be 
sown six inches apart. The eventual 
distance will be double this amount, 
but unfortunately mice are very fond 
of sweet corn and it is not impos- 
sible that you may lose some seeds. 
If you do, 
there will be 
plentyavailable 
for replace- 
ments, and, if 
not, I expect 
you can find 
somewhere 
else to put s 
thesurplus * 
plants. 










The Chase Tomato Cloche 


Wen 


e 
‘ Cloches v. Hitler’ Handbook for Cloche-users, 6d. 
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The Railways ; 
took it in their , 
Stride 


66 HE preparations (for the North African expe- P 
dition) were begun as long agoas last March... al 

As an indication of the magnitude of what we had : 
to do . . . 185,000 men, 20,000 vehicles, and 220,000 a 
tons of stores had all to be moved in a period of 
about three weeks from billets and depots to ports. f 


This meant running 440 special troop trains, a 
680 special freight trains and 15,000 railway 
wagons by ordinary goods services .. . 


The almost complete surprise achieved in an 
operation of this magnitude is unbelievable and | 
° 

reflects the greatest credit on all concerned.” 


RT. HON. SIR JAMES GRIGG, 
KCB, K.C.S.1., 
Secretary of State for War, in the 
House of Commons. 
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Mk Coase to Me Garpener’ 


PonD HovwUsr, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
May 1943. 


Dear Mr GARDENER,—I always think 
that May is the perfect example of the 
uncertainty of the English climate. 
One never knows whether to expect 
days of long sunshine or 10 degrees of 
frost and snow. This makes it very 
difficult for the poor gardener. At any 
rate one should never take off cloches 
until the end of the month if it can be 
avoided. Sometimes, of course, the 
plants will have grown too tall before 
this, and it is no good keeping the 
cloches on with the glass pressing 
against the leaves. This brings out 
an important point. When sowing 
plants which are liable to frost damage 
in the open, the size of the cloche you 
are going to use must be borne in 
mind. The smaller the cloche, the 
sooner it will have to be taken off 
and so the later you must sow. 
Cucumbers and marrows can both 
be sown under cloches if no hothouse 
is available. Marrows are sown about 
the second week in April in the South 
and in the first or second week in May 
in the North. Cucumbers are sown 
about a week later. Plants from in- 
door sowings may be put out a week 
or so earlier than the above dates. 
The reason is that cucumber and 
marrow seed must germinate quickly or 
it tends to rot, and a certain warmth 
is needed. The cloches must not be 
taken off until all danger of frost has 
passed. You will naturally know your 
own districts far better than I do; but 
I think as a guide this means after 
about May 20th in the South and 
June 10th in the North, as Mr Buchan 
has his cold spells around these times. 
May can be sometimes a dry month. 
Your dwarf beans should be coming 
along nicely now; don’t forget they need 
a lot of water. Sometimes they seem 
to be growing perfectly, but when you 
cook them you find that they are so 
stringy as to be almost uneatable. This 
is entirely due to lack of water. As 
you know, it is not necessary to cook 
them’ to test for stringiness. A safe 
guide is to pick a bean and try to 
bend it; it should break cleanly with 
a sort of ‘plop.’ If it bends and is 


flabby it will also be stringy. This 
unfortunate state of affairs can soon be 
remedied by using the watering-can. 

Northerners will be putting out their 
tomatoes this month. In the Notting- 
ham trials last year they were put 
under cloches in the first and second 
week of May, and an average of about 
53 Ibs. of fruit obtained per plant. 
Southern gardeners will have theirs 
growing along nicely, I hope, and 
beginning to set one or two trusses of 
fruit. Sometimes there is a difficulty 
in setting; the best aid is a moist 
atmosphere, but it is rather a nuisance 
to obtain this when using cloches, and 
it should be sufficient if you tap the 
stakes in the daytime so as to loosen 
the pollen. In my last letter I dis- 
cussed the feeding of tomatoes. I 
would like to stress once more that 
‘starved’ plants often bear a heavier 
crop than those which look far bigger 
and better. A thick stem should not 
be aimed at; it means that the plant 
has been given too much nitrogen, and 
is sending most of its energy into the 
stem and leaves. The best market 
gardeners grow plants with stems so 
small that it seems impossible that they 
should be able to bear the large trusses 
seen on them. 


I am constantly 
being asked whether 
there is any substi- 
tute for glass for pro- 
tecting plants. How 
I wish there were! 
Unfortunately, no 
substitutes give any- 
thing like the same 
protection as glass, 
and plants grown 
under them are easily 
cut by frost, and 
seedlings are light- 
starved. It would 
take too much space 
to explain the 
reason for this, but 
have proved it. 


J . 


e 
° 


a 
* Cloches v. Huler’ Handbook for Cloche-users, Gd. 
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AR production is rising 

like the tide and the 
need for rail transport rises 
with it. But this increase in 
traffic is only one of the Railways’ 
many wartime loads. 
The gigantic task of dispersing to 
all parts of the country, men and 
ame | / materials from overseas falls on the 
\, a So " | 4 Railways, and they too must fit into 
>: // 4 the running schedules the 7,000 special 

workers’ trains run each week as they 

have fitted in the 150,000 special trains for 
military personnel and equipment since the 
beginning of the war. 
Such is the task of British Railways, day in 
day out, the 24 hours round. 
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Mie GuasE to 


PonD HOUSE, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
JUNE 1943. 


Dear Mr GARDENER,—What an extra- 
ordinary year this has been! It has 
shown me more than ever how impos- 
sible it is to give clear-cut advice on 
gardening, so very much depends on 
the conditions. What is the good of 
telling people to do such and such in 
the ‘“‘third week in April”? The 
advice may be excellent in nine years 
out of ten; then along comes a season 
like this and everything becomes a 
month out of step. 


The right amount of Water 

Then there is the question of water- 
ing. There has been an unfortunate 
tendency for writers to say, ‘‘ Never 
lift your cloches,’’ and, of course, this 
cannot be so. The theory behind the 
advice is that water on the glass drains 
into the ground and seeps in to the roots, 
while the top soil round the plants 
keeps its dust mulch and so remains un- 
cracked. But after sowing, if germina- 
tion is slow, the roots may become 
dry before they have grown long 
enough to reach the moisture below. 
Perhaps the soil is too light to retain 
the moisture; perhaps you failed to 
soak the ground sufficiently before 
sowing. Ifso, you must lift the cloches 
and water direct until the plants are 
well established. The lesson for me is 
not to be too dogmatic, and for you to 
let gardening instinct temper too rigid 
an obedience to precept ! 


More about those Tomatoes 

I hope your tomatoes are doing well 
and that you are growing them with 
twostems on each plant. Iam sure this 
is the correct method for cloche cul- 
tivation. The cloches should be spaced 
out to 3 or 4 inches apart, or you may 
get your plants burnt. Of course, if 
you are using ‘tomato’ cloches you 
need not space them but can use the 
ventilating handle instead. If the 
weather gets very hot you can take 
the long side out here and there in 
daytime. Don’t forget, in hot weather 
tomatoes like plenty of air; and the 
less sun the more aid they need. 
Pollination takes place just as easily 
under cloches as in the open. You can 
help by tapping the stakes in the day- 
time to loosen the pollen. 


‘Me Garvener’ 


How goes that Sweet CornP 


Your sweet corn should be coming 
along nicely. The beauty of this crop 
is that all you have to do is to feed, 
sow, and forget until the time comes 
to eat it. Corn is the least troublesome 
cropI know. There are many varieties, 
and the difference in habit is surprising. 
For this reason I cannot give any 
exact advice. In some cases it is better 
to cut off the side shoots (known pro- 
fessionally as ‘ tillers’), in others not. 
All I can say is that if your variety is 
one of the dwarf ones, you should prob- 
ably leave it alone to grow as it will. 

This seems to be a bad year for aphis 
—but then all years are! You must 
keep an eye on your lettuces if you 
have any cloched. The best cure is 
derris (you may be offered lonchocarpus, 
the war-time substitute; it is nearly 
as good), but try and deal with the 
pests when they are in their tens—not 
in their thousands. If you have let 
them get rather out of hand it may be 
best to take the cloches off and hope 
for a nice shower to wash the aphides 
away. 

Ihave had several 
letters referring to 
my remarks last 
month about glass 
substitutes. These 
say in effect, ‘‘ What 
about the ultra- 
violet rays?” At 
the risk of being too 
dogmatic again I will 
say at once that 
ultra-violet rays are 
not what plants 
need—plants being 
unlike animals in 
this respect. 





P.S.—I'm afraid gardeners are boast- 
ful people, and I feel I must tell you about 
my peas. I was eating my own on Easter 
Sunday. They were sown under cloches 
and kept covered until early in March, 
the variety being ‘ Foremost.’ 


‘Cloches v. Hitler’ Handbook for Cloche-users, 6d. 








RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


This fine old Scottish mixture 
is more than a good smoke—it 
isan inspiration. 7 RESERVE 
is carefully blended from seven 
selected varicties of choice 
tobaccos with no single flavour 
predominating. Suchatobacco 
could only emanate from a con- 
noisseur in the art of selecting, 
blending, mixing and sifting. 5 
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PonD HOUSE, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
JULY 1943. 
Dear Mr GARDENER,—This month 
starts the danger time for tomatoes. 
I wonder how many tons of fruit are 
lost every year from potato blight ? 
All of this could be saved __ 
if people would only spray 
their plants carefully and 
oftenenough. Cloches are 
only a partial protection 
against blight; so this 
year do please make sure 
that your plants are not 
infected. <All that is 


necessary is to buy 
* Bordeaux” or ‘ Bur- 
gundy*’ mixture from 


your local supplier and 
spray the plants thor- 
oughly once every fort- 
night. Start at once and 
see that the under sides of the leaves 
get a coating as well as the top surfaces. 
Some people seem afraid that the 
deposit will poison them when they 
come to pick the fruit, but it wipes off 
easily and need cause no alarm. 


Southern gardeners can aim at four 
or five trusses on the main stem and 
two or three on the subsidiary one, but 
it all depends on when the plants were 
put out. Those who put their plants 
out in March can get quite this number 
of fully ripened trusses. In the North 
three or four on the main stem and 
one or two on the side-shoot is probably 
nearer the mark. Whether to pinch 
out the growing point or not requires a 
specialist's decision, as each plant 
should be treated on its own merits. 
But I should advise, in any case, 
delaying this until next month. 


It is a good plan to give your plants 
a mulch of peat, peat-humus, or straw. 
This will help to prevent the moisture 
being drawn out during the day-time. 
If you use straw, make sure it is clean 
stuff. As the season goes on, the feed- 
ing rule is ‘“‘more nitrogen and less 
potash.” One of the easiest ways to 
feed is by watering in liquid manure. 


Liquid manure is good for your 
dwarf beans too, a weak solution every 
five or six days. At the end of the 





month you can make another sowing 
under Cloches from which you can pick 
either for eating fresh or for salting down 
for use in the winter. The Cloches must 
be spaced about 3 or 4 inches apart 
until the cold weather comes. If you 
are fond of salads—and 
salads save fuel !—don’t 
neglect the opportunity 
of sowing a little radish 
on either side of the beans, 
or a lettuce such as 
“Tom Thumb.” 


To be sure of a supply 
of winter parsley, sow now 
under Cloches. First dig 
the site well, working in 
some old, well rotted 
manure or compost. Sow 
very thinly and later on 
thin to six inches apart. 
likes plenty of room. If: 


Parsley 
necessary the thinnings can be trans- 


planted under Cloches. Talking of 
parsley has reminded me of its effect 
on green-fly. Some of my friends call 
it an “old wives’ tale,’ but the fact 
remains that if I have a severe attack 
of green-fly on my tomatoes I always 
transplant a sprig or two of parsley 
here and there and the green-fly go 
elsewhere. Of course I take other 
measures as well, but try it out and let 
me know what you think. 


At the end of July northern gardeners 
must sow their lettuce for winter 
supplies. The best varieties are Loos 
Tennis Ball or May King. Sow very 
thinly in the open, but arrange your 
drills so that you can cover them later 
with the types of Cloche you have 
available. The Cloches will, of course, 
be needed in September when the cold 
weather starts. The plants should be 
thinned as soon as they are large enough 
to handle, and the thinnings trans- 
planted elsewhere. These thinnings 
will come in later than the plants, 
which remain where they were sown, 
and so provide a succession. 
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Chemists 


perform a 
vital National service. 
They comprise a highly 
important part of the 
machinery for maintain- 
ing the nation’s health: 
the medical profession 
unhesitatingly _ relies 
upon them to dispense 
prescriptions accurately. 
They are authorities on 
toilet preparations as 
well as drugs, and their 
opinion is always worth 
attention. For over 
forty, years they have 


been recommending— 


Luthymol 


TOOTH PAS 





RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Many handsome letters of appre- 
ciation of Rattray’s service have 
been réceived even during the 
war period. Some say thanks for 
prompt attention given—some 
praise the packings—all give un- 
stinted thanks for the excellence 
of the tobacco and the pleasure 
they get fromit. For Rattray’sit 
is a great joy to know they have 
s0 many enthusiastic friends. 
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| Mr CHASE to 


POND HOUSE, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
AUGUST 1943. 


FJARDENER,—Are_ those 
autumn-sown onions ripening off pro- 


} perly : I don’t know what sort of 


weather you will be having when you 
if it is sunny 
all well and good, but 
what if it is dull with a 
good deal ofrain ? Ifyou 
try to ripen off in the open 
you may be disappointed, 
and, as you know, badly 
ripened onions will not 
keep. If you can spare a 
few cloches you should 
lift the bulbs and lay 
them close together on a 
dry piece of ground. Then 
cover with cloches and 
you will find they will 
ripen perfectly. 

[ hope you are continuing to spray 
your tomatoes with Bordeaux mixture 
to prevent blight. A big grower of my 
acquaintance last season found himself 
so short of labour that he stopped spray- 
ing for three or four weeks. It was in 
August, and the result was a loss of over 
a ton of fruit. I doubt if he will make 
that mistake again! About this time 
of vear [ begin to get letters asking my 
views on defoliation. The reasons for 
defoliating are quite simple, and once 
they are understood will enable anyone 
to form his own judgment. There are 
two main reasons for cutting off leaves. 
First, to ensure ample ventilation, and 
secondly, to give the fruit extra warmth. 
If the plants are well spaced out and 
are not gross (some varieties form far 
more leaf than others) they are un- 
likely to require defoliation to give 
more air except below the bottom 
truss. As regards heat, if the weather 
is cold the fruit will need all the warmth 
it can get if it is to ripen properly. 
Leaves shading it from the direct rays 
of the sun may take away too much 
warmth, and if this is so they should be 
removed. Never defoliate to give the 
fruit more LIGHT! Tomatoes do not 
need light to ripen—they ripen per- 
fectly in the dark. If you feel there is 
too much leaf, treat the poor plants 
gently! Do the operation in stages, 
taking away a little at a time. 

Many gardeners will start ripening 
off their fruit this month. One way of 


4 





Mie GarDENeR’ 


doing so is to pick all those which have 
turned colour and put them under a 
few cloches on dry ground. The 
tomatoes can be put close together, 
and a good many will go under one 
cloche ; and the ones left on the plants 
will ripen more quickly 
when they are fewer in 
number. 
_ Northerners should sow 
lettuce at the beginning 
of the month for cutting 
in late autumn. All the 
Year Round and May 
King are good varieties. 
The sowing will be in the 
open, and the plants need 
not be covered until the 
cold weather comes. In 
the South the sowing 
should be delayed until 
the 3rd or 4th week. If 
you have any wood-ash available, it 
would be welcome; the chief trouble 
with winter lettuce is mildew, and 
potash helps to ‘‘tone-up”’ the plants 
and gives them greater immunity. I 
always like to make this sowing where 
the plants are to grow, and to thin 
out later; but if the ground is not yet 
vacant, you can of course sow in a seed 
bed. If you do this with lettuce, do 
plant out as soon as ever you can—as 
soon as the plants are big enough to 
handle. Put them in their final 
quarters at once—don’t prick out. 
This is the first sowing of the autumn 
season, and so is in some ways the 
beginning of the cloche year. It is 
therefore probably the time when you 
will want to take stock of your cloches 
and to order more if you require them. 
Later on, when you want to use them 
at once, you may find that they are 
difficult to get, and you will miss a crop 
while you are waiting for them. This 
spring I was overwhelmed with orders, 
and of course everyone wanted cloches 
at once. So the orders had to wait in 
a queue, and many gardeners were dis- 
appointed because they missed the 
bus! There is no queuing up at this 
time of year, so do please order what 
you want now rather than later on. 


J 
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a . And come with a whoop out into the 
street.’ Remember? Isn’t this better than 
playing in the City streets? And yet, that is 
what these London children were doing not so 
long ago. Neglected and homeless, the pave- 
ment was their playground. At least the war 
has done that for the children, it has taken 
them from the squalor of the pavements to the 
healthiness of the country. The Society, who 
has over 6,000 children in its care, has moved 








**Boys and girls come out to play’’..: 


Gifts (however small) gratefully received by the 
Secretary: W. R. VAUGHAN, O.B.E., Church of England 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


its Homes into the country. Nearly 2,000 of 
these children are ‘ under fives’ evacuated to 
the 100 War Nurseries the Society is managing 
for the Government. But for every child 
who is a ‘visitor’ in a War. Nursery, there 
are two children who are ‘at home’ for 
ever in the Society’s permanent Homes. I¢ 
is for these children we plead. Won't you 
help us now to bring them up as true and 
useful citizens of the nation? 
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Kelvin-Diesel Marine Engines are full 
Diesel Engines, of the four-stroke 
compression-ignition solid Injec- 

tion type, and comply with the 
requirements of Lloyd’s and the 
Boardof Trade. Our designs, 
production and methods are 
constantly being improved, 
but In the meantime It Is 
prudent to imitate the 

‘Silent Service’’ and 
say nothing about 
what we are doing 

to keep Kelvin- 
Diesels, as ever, 
the best of 
their class. 
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false teeth fit firmly. 








FALSE TEETH 


An asset or a liability ? 


Why be handicapped by a badly 
fitting denture which chafes the 
gums and causes pain and embarrass- 
ment ?’ The trouble can so easily - 
put right by the use of KOLY N¢ 

DENTURE FIXATIVE for sa 
Also, to remove 
stains and food debris, brush the 
plate after meals with KOLYNOS 
DENTURE POWDER, the method 


of cleaning which dentists advise. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE DENTURE 
FIXATIVE POWDER 
makes false for cleaning 
teeth fit firmly, artificial teeth, 
1/3d & 3/3d. 1/3d per tin. 


From all chemists 
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PonpD HovUsF, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
SEPTEMBER 1943. 





Deak Mr GarDENER,—Alas! this 
month sees the end of our warm 
nights, and cloches will soon need to 


have the rows sealed with glass or 
wood to keep out possible frosts. Any 
piece of wood or glass will do if it is 
large enough, and for that matter stiff 
cardboard seems to stand up wonder- 
fully well. But don’t just put in a 
stake and leave it at that. However 
thick and long the stake, it is sure to 
work loose by itself; the cure is to 
tie the top back to the handle of the 
last cloche in the row. 

Those of you who like very early 
cauliflowers can sow a variety such as 
Early London, using one or two cloches 
as a seed-bed. These plants will stand 
perfectly through the winter, and can 
be planted out in April. If for one 
reason or another you did not sow 
lettuce last month in the open, you 
can sow now under cloches. May King 
(which is synonymous with May Queen) 
is probably the best variety, and will 
produce lovely-hearted heads up to 
Christmas. Autumn lettuce benefits 
from a dressing of potash if any is 
available, but if you have only wood 
ash don’t use this until the plants 
are well established next month. Seed- 
lings don’t like wood ash. Go easy 
with the nitrogen. The chief danger is 
mildew, and too much nitrogenous 
food makes for a luxuriant soft growth 
which is more prone to disease. 

Have you tried Batavian Endive 
(the French call it ‘‘Scarole”)? It 
is an excellent substitute for lettuce. 
Personally, I far prefer it to the more 
usual curled sort, and there is no 
doubt that it is far less trouble to grow. 
This is because there is no difficulty 
about blanching. The heads are tied 
up as soon as they are fully grown, just 


Mk Cuase to Mz Garbener’ 


in the same way as one treats cos 
lettuce. Of course, the outside leaves 
are not blanched, but they are a little 
tough anyway. Inside are lovely white 
crisp hearts. If you prefer the curly 
endive, by all means sow it and use 
the cloches to blanch it later on. This 
you will be able to do by painting the 
inside of the cloches with lime white. 
Endive does not like being transplanted 
except when quite small. If the 
ground is available it is better to sow 
in situ, and later thin to 10 in. or a foot. 

This is the month to make a first 
sowing of spinach under cloches. The 
prickly seeded variety is, of course, 
the one to use. It is a great pity that 
some cooks are so prejudiced against 
this excellent vegetable. It is easy to 
grow and a most valuable food, full 
of iron. 

Main crop carrots have in many parts 
of the country been badly damaged by 
fly this season. There is still time, 
however, to make a sowing under 
cloches of an early type such as Early 
Gem or Early Nantes which will 
be ready to pull before Christmas. 
Remember that you need a very fine 
tilth before sowing carrots, and it is 
a good plan to mix the seed with silver 
sand to help you to sow thinly. In 
the South it is not too late to sow 
Early Milan turnips under cloches for 
pulling young in November. 

This is the last month in which one 
can expect to go on ripening growing 
tomatoes. If you need the ground for 
something else, I should recommend 
picking all the fruit which has turned 
colour at all. This can be laid down 
on a lawn or even on a gravel path; 
anywhere, in fact. Then cover with 
cloches. It does not matter at all how 
closely packed the fruit is and one 
can, therefore, cover a great many 
pounds with a few cloches. Tomatoes 
which are still quite green will never 
ripen, and the only thing to do is to 
make them into chutney. 


NttComm— 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Many handsome letters of 
appreciation of Rattray’s 
service have been received 
even during the war period. 
Some say thanks for prompt 
attention given—some praise 
the packings—all give un- 
stinted thanks for the excel- 
lence of the tobacco and the 
pleasure they get from it. 
For Rattray’s it is a great 
joy to know they have so 
many enthusiastic friends. 


















A customer writes from ARBROATH 
—‘* After trying various tobaccos ata 
lower price, I would rather smoke a 
smaller quantity of yours than any 
other tobacco.”’ 







A customer writes from BRADFORD 
—‘‘ As confirmed pipe smokers, we 
think your tobacco absolutely first- 
class.”’ 






A customer writes from NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE—“ Old Gowrie has been ay 
great comfort to me; may it ever con- 
tinue to be so.”’ 


Obtainable only from : 
, 

ra 

Tobacco 


, Blender, 
PERTH, SCOTI-AND. 





frice: 49/8 per lb., post paid. 


Send 12/5 for sample }-lb. tin, 
post free. 
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/- 
Futhymol 


TOOTH PASTE 


tio 





He 15 trained to 
estimate the purity 
and value of dug 
and health products 
....he hasa high 
opinion oF Luthymol 











cine Sd PT 
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Me Cuase ro Mr GarbeNer’ 


PonD HovusF, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
OCTOBER 1943. 


Dear MR GARDENER,—As always, there 
seemed to be so much to say that last 
month I quite forgot to tell you how 
pleased I was to see so many at our 
demonstration — nearly 

300 enthusiasts braved 

the difficulties of war- 

time transport, and I do 

very much hope that if 

you were one of them you 

felt that your journey was 

worth the effort. It is 

always far easier to show 

practically than to explain 

verbally, and I hope to 

be able to have simi- 

lar demonstrations every 

spring and autumn in 

future. For those of you 

who were unable to 

attend, I have notes which are available 
if you care to write for them. 

This month brings the first real cold 
in the South. From now onwards the 
ends of the cloche rows must be closed 
at night, and very often in the day- 
time as well. May I remind you that 
the stake or wire which you use to keep 
the end glass in position must be tied 
back to the handle of the last cloche. 
This is “‘lettuce month.” First there 
are the August-sown plants to consider. 
They were sown in the open and should 
be quite big by now; cover them with 
cloches before the frost can harm them. 
If left unprotected, they would certainly 
become tougher and less palatable even 
if the cold weather did not kill them. 
Then there is the spring lettuce to 
consider. If you have plenty of ground 
and enough cloches to spare, you will 
benefit from sowing thinly where the 
plants are to remain. Usually, how- 
ever, spring lettuce is sown in a seed- 
bed and planted out (under cloches, of 
course), in late December or early 
January. The variety you should 
use is May King, which always does 
well and is obtainable everywhere, 
though some seedsmen may call it 
May Queen. 

As with all cold weather sowing or 
transplanting, the ground must be 


covered with cloches for a fortnight 
beforehand. This warms it and greatly 
assists germination. 

Spring cabbage may be sown under 
cloches: at the beginning of the month 
in the Midlands arid about the middle 

in the South. Earlier 
sowings made in the 
North should be planted 
out under cloches as soon 
as possible. 

Those of you who like 
nice young carrots can 
sow an early variety now. 
It will mature perfectly, 
but lack of sunlight, while 
not affecting the flavour, 
will make the roots very 
pale in colour. The sun 
itself gives the carrots 
their attractive red 
colouring, and _ these 

winter sowings necessarily have rather 
a faded look. This does not, however, 
affect the flavour. 

One can be very successful with 
autumn-sown peas. Last year I sowed 
“Foremost”? in mid-November and 
made my first pick on Easter Sunday. 
In the North it is best to sow 
this month under cloches, and by so 
doing you will have a very early 
crop. This should only be done 
if your cloches are large ones, as 
otherwise you will have to take them 
off too soon and the plants may be 
cut by late frosts. Some people sow a 
dwarf type, and this is a good idea for 
those with smallish cloches only. But 
if you can do so, I would suggest 
choosing instead a taller and more 
heavily cropping variety such as Early 
Bird or Foremost. 

If you are not a cook, you will 
probably like to grow spinach! It is 
an excellent stand-by, as it is possible 
to gather it in every month of the year. 
Ensure a succession and do not neglect 
this month’s sowing. Use the Giant 
Prickly seeded variety. 
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“ Division is as bad...” Worse for those many 
children who, through personal tragedies or through 
the War, have been divided from their own parents 
and their own homes. Poor little souls. Bereft of 
their fathers (many of whom have been killed, or are 
prisoners of war)—and often of their mothers too, 
they have had no chance to learn of the multitudinous 
joys of family life; on the contrary, homeless and 
uncared for, they know better how, if you already have 
very little, life can go on taking away from you. 


To a great extent we have been able to help such 
kiddies by adding them to our already large family, and 








‘' Multiplication is Vexation...." 


Any help (however small) gratefully received 
Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 


applying the Rule of Three . . . our rule of three! 
That is, to give each of our 6400 boys and girls 3 good 
meals a day, a comfortable home, and good clothes. 
It is not an easy rule to keep these days, when more 
often than not our household purse has more taken 
out of it than is put in. But we must go on—in fact 
we must do better, to be able to take in ail those other 
children who so badly need us; and if you could do 
even a little subtraction from your household purse, in 
order to add it to ours, we can go on doing all we've 
mentioned, and give our children that which costs 
nothing but which is beyond all price \f a child is 
to grow up a happy and useful person—love unstinted. 


by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 0.B.E., 
JOEL STREET, PINNER, Middlesex, England. 








A Norfolk 
War Medallist 


THINK > 
oF (tai 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War is 
adding to the already hazardous task of 
our Life-boatmen. 





As the War at sea goes on, so does the 
Institution call to you to heip it in its work. 


’ We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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KELVIN’ 
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8 Marine Engines 
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PETROL ("prudent imitation of 
PARAFFIN the “ Silent Service,” we 
7%2to content ourselves with 
72HP, assuring prospective 
users of our engines 
that our designs, production 
and methods are constantly 
being improved, and that 
when we are again free 
and able to deliver, Kelvin- 
Ricardo Marine Engines 
will, as ever, be the best 
of their respective types. 


TheBergius Ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN = GLASGOW C.4 
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Mi Cuase to Mr Garbener 


POND HOUSE, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
NOVEMBER 1943. 


DeaR Mr GARDENER,—For most of 
you, this month is one of the very few 
when there is little cloche work to be 
done, although cloche-raised spring 
cabbage seedlings may still be planted 
out in the open early in the month in 
Southern districts. Your cloches may 
well be all in use either on seed-beds 
over spring lettuce, cauliflower, &Xc., 
or covering salads such as endive, corn 


seeds. Last year I lost nearly the 
whole of one sowing of beans. I knew 
where the mice were, and dug up their 
nesting-place. In it I found a neatly 
stacked pile of seeds just beginning to 
germinate. I took them out carefully 
and resowed them. The crop turned 
out an excellent one, but I do not recom- 
mend this method of pre-germination ! 
So much for the practical side of 
things—there remains the planning 
for the future. If you have not already 


salad, and winter lettuce. If you live done so, you should most certainly 
cee in the South and have cloches spare think out in detail your next year's 
ken there are, however, two sowings which cropping plan. The Ministry of Agri- 
_ can usefully be made about the middle culture has got out an excellent chart, 
‘do of November—namely, peas and broad suggesting the best way to crop an 
hoe beans. allotment, and this will be found 
sts There are many good varieties of useful as a guide. But for the private 
a is pea for autumn sowing. Remember garden, however, so very much depends 


that it is a round-seeded type that 
you need, as these are in general much 
hardier than the wrinkled seeded. I 
suggest you let your seedsman supply 
you with his recommendation. Those 
of you who are really fond of peas will 
find this early sowing well worth while. 
Last year I sowed Foremost in the 
third week of November, and picked 
enough for the family meal on Easter 
Sunday ! 

With regard to broad beans, you 
should sow Aquadulce or Seville Giant 
if possible, as these are so hardy that 
in many years they are safe without 
cloche protection. If difficulty is found 
in obtaining either of these, it is safe 
to sow any Longpod. Both peas and 
beans like ground which has been well 
limed, so do not fail to do this; it 
will make a very big difference to 
the crop. As with all pea and bean 
sowings, you should put in a few extra 
at the ends of the rows so as to be able 
to fill in any gaps which seem, unfor- 
tunately, to occur even in the best of 
regulated gardens. It is essential to 
guard against depredations by mice. 
The best deterrent is to dip your peas 
before sowing in a mixture of red lead 
and paraffin, mixed to a creamy con- 
sistency. But even this is not an 
infallible preventative, and you should 
lay a few traps here and there in the 
rows. Mice are extremely fond of these 


on one’s personal likes and dislikes 
and the ease or difficulty of obtaining 
some vegetables in local shops. Some 
of you may have seen Mr Wyse- 
Gardner’s ‘ 3-Year Growing Chart,” 
which is intended to save a lot of hard 
thinking on how to use a set of cloches 
to the best advantage throughout the 
year. These charts are still obtainable 
from me, price 1/- post free. 

It is none too early to start thinking 
about Christmas presents. In war- 
time there are two difficulties: the 
first is that patriotism demands strictly 
utilitarian gifts, and the other that 
most of the useful things either need 
coupons or are unobtainable! May I 
suggest that you consider seriously 
the claims of cloches for all your 
gardening friends ? A trial set of either 
small tent or small barn will be a very 
welcome gift, which can be sent from 
Chertsey straight to the lucky recipient 
with the minimum of effort on your 
part. Or alternatively, you can buy 
them loose from your local retailer. 

My best wishes for a mild winter ! 


[tt Chere 


“Cloches v. Hitler’ Handbook for Cloche-users, 6d. 
‘ Three-Year Growing Chart’ for Gardens and Allot- 
ments. By Charles Wyse-Gardner. Post free, 1| -. 



















A WAR 
OF MOVEMENT 


mM... warfare depends on Railways as never 





before ; they are of supreme strategic importance. 
British Railways are fighting and winning the greatest | 
“War of Movement ” in the world’s history. Remember 


this and DON’T MAKE UNNECESSARY JOURNEYS. 





RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

















Me Cuase to Mr Garpener’ 


POND HOUSE, CHERTSEY, SURREY, 
DECEMBER 1943. 


DEAR MR GARDENER,— 

Next month is the busiest month in 
the year for Southern gardeners, and 
this is your last chance to make your 
preparations. Have you planned your 
year’s cropping in detail? It is very 
tempting to work out your scheme 
from month to month and hope for 
the best. We have all done that in 
the past, and in peace-time it doesn’t 
matter much. But in war-time, when 
every little extra counts, it is essential 
to get all one can from the ground, 
and the ONLY way to do this is to 
think out carefully what you are going 
to grow and where you are going to 
grow it. 

A new book by Mr Wyse-Gardner 
has just been published, which will 
be a great help in this and all other 
cloche problems. It is called ‘ Cloches 
Month-by-Month,’ and I can strongly 
recommend it. Should you have any 
difficulty in obtaining a copy locally, 
Tecan send it to you. The price is 1/6d., 
post free. 

It is none too early to start preparing 
the ground for next month’s sowings 
and plantings. In particular, do not 
forget that cloches must be over the 
ground for at least a fortnight to warm 
it up. It is most essential to get the 
soil warm if quick and good germination 
is to result. So many people think 
only of air temperatures. At this 
time of the year soil temperature is 
even more important. 

Those of you, in the South, who 
have lettuce seedlings waiting to be 
planted out might well consider if 
they can go out now instead of waiting 
for January—the “book” month. 
There are no rigid rules in gardening, 
and there never will be. Providing 
the weather is warm enough, the 
plants are improved by being put out 
as early as possible; the younger 
they are the less check they receive 
when being moved. Further, at this 
time of the year I often see crowded 
seed-beds, and this means spindly 
weak plants and the risk of disease such 
as botrytis. 

Cloches are sometimes used now for 
bringing on the spring cabbages, though 


they will not be of much good if they 
are only in use for this purpose in 
December. It must bé remembered 
that there is very little growth going 
on just now. If it fits in with your 
plan you can cover some of your 
cabbages now and keep the cloches 
on for the next six weeks or so. In 
this way you can cut perhaps ten days 
sooner than otherwise and so release 
the ground for another crop. One of 
the most irritating things is the way 
spring cabbages seem to hang on weeks 
after you hoped to have them out of 
the way. 

If the conditions are right, and for 
one reason or another a November 
sowing was not made, Southern 
gardeners can sow broad beans and 
peas at the end of the month. As 
always, see that the soil temperature 
is right, and if there is any doubt 
about it, delay the sowing until next 
month. 

In Chertsey a sowing of radishes 
was made at this time last year. It 
is a bit of a gamble, but worth it if it 
comes off, and there is little effort 
entailed. Carrots were sown, too, but 
with this crop it is well to remember 
that the roots will not colour without 
sun. So if you pull them early in the 
new year they will be yellow and not 
red. The flavour is not affected. 

I have had a record number of orders 
for half sets and trial sets of cloches for 
Christmas presents. If any of you 
are “stuck” for_ 
presents I can give ; 
you immediat 
despatch so tha 
your presents— 
railways permit 
ting—should | sti 
arrive in time. 

And now may I 
wish you most sin- 
cerely a Happy 
Christmas and a 
Victorious New 


via ‘a 


t 


es 
‘ Cloches v. Hitler’ Handbook for Cloche-users, 6d. 
Three-Year Growing Chart’ for Gardens and Allot- 


ments. By Charles Wyse-Gardner. Post free, 1{-. 
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RATTRAY’S 


OLD GOWRIE 
TOBACCO 


Many discriminating pipe 
smokers have found Rattray’s 
tobacco simply by trial and 
error, but having found it they 
have become firm friends of 
their pipes as well as the 
tobacco. These unasked for 
testimonials prove this state- 
ment—if proof is needed. 


A customer writes from BLETCHLEY 
—‘‘In your Old Gowrie Tobacco, I 
sincerely thank you for a clean, sweet, 
and altogether delightful smoke.”’ 


A customer writes from HOLYHEAD 
—‘It is really delightful tobacco; I 
find that puffing a pipeful of it is one 
of the pleasures of life.” 


A customer writes from NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TY NE—“ Old Gowrie has been a 
great cemfort to me; may it ever con- 
tinue to be so.”’ 


Obtainable only % 
it 


Tobacco 
Blender, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


Priee: 49/- per lb., post paid. 
Send 12/3 for sample 3-lb. tin, 


the student of 
heraldry the coat of 
arms of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society conveys 
the age-old history of 


drugs and medicaments. 


7) . i 
To the chemist it sym- 


bolizes the lore of 
pharmacy through the 
years and its imprint on 
his certificate indicates 
his efficiency. To the 
general public it guar- 
antees a service that is a 
vital part of the country’s 
health organisation. 


Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


Luthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 


post free. 























Subscriber’s tribute to ‘Maga’ :— J AN 95 144 
“TI cannot thank you enough for the pleasure you give, the heart 
you put into me, and the pride of Empire that you indirectly teach.” 
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A Cornish 


War Medallist 


THIS 


VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat Service must go 
on. 
YORKSHip E 
“en, GAS? aiBiy 
“4, 7 


Four times as many calls are being 
eLEEDS 


made on it now than in time of Peace. 
Your contribution is more than ever 
needed. Send it to-day. 


> 
fount 


“oy8 
a? 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 





Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


FALSE TEETH 


and proper masticaticn 








and 


A loose denture, besides causing 
discomfort 


embarrassment, 
makes it impossible for you to 


masticate your food properly. Cor- 
leads the 


rect fitting can, however, be restored 
by using KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE, 


specifically prepared 
to make false teeth fit firmly. This 
steady 
North 


tasteless and odourless white powder, 
sprinkled on the contact surface of 
the plate after cleaning, will hold 
it securely and comfortably in 
position for many hours. Sprinkler 
tins for pocket or handbag 1/3d, 
also large “ Economy’ 

ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 


from all Chemists. 


KOLYNOS DENTE: 
LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 


FIXATIVE 
Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER 
for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. 








size 3/3d, 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 
For Courage and Clear-Thinking 





The Grasshopper Mind 
ee” knew the man with a “ Grass- 
hopper Mind” as well as you 
know yourself. His mind nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. 

At home in the evening he tunes in 
the wireless—gets tired of it—then glances 
through a magazine—can’t get interested. 
Finally, unable to concentrate on any- 
thing, he either goes to the pictures or 
falls asleep in his chair. At the office he 
always takes up the easiest thing first, 
puts it down when it gets hard, and starts 
something else. Jumps from one thing to 
another all the time. 

There are thousands of these people 
with ‘‘ Grasshopper Minds ”’ in the world. 
In fact they are the very people who do 
the world’s most tiresome tasks—and get 
but a pittance for their work. They do 
the world’s clerical work and the routine 
drudgery. Day after day, year after year 
—endlessly—they hang on to the jobs that 
are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, least 
interesting, and poorest-futured |! 


What Is Holding You Back? 

If you have a “Grasshopper Mind” 
you know that this is true. And you know 
why it is true. Even the blazing sun 
can’t burn a hole in a piece of tissue- 
paper unless its rays are focused and con- 
centrated on one spot! A mind that 
balks at sticking to one thing for more 
than a few minutes surely cannot be 
depended upon to get you anywhere in 
your years of life ! c 

The tragedy of it all is this: you know 
that you have within you the intelligence, 
the earnestness, and the ability that can 
take you right to the high place you want 
to reach in life! What is wrong? What’s 
holding you back? Just one fact—one 
scientific fact. That is all, Because, as 
Science says, you are using only one-tenth 
of your real brain-power ! 


What Can You Do About Kh? 

That is the question you are asking 
yourself. Here is the answer. 

Take up Pelmanism now! A course of 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent 
powers and develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It develops strong, 
positive, vital qualities such as Optimism, 
Concentration, and Reliability, all qualities 
of the utmost value in any walk of life. 

Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


z 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Amongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 

Indecision Lack of Confidence 

Timidity Procrastination 

Depression Indefiniteness 

Lack of Ideas Mind-Wandering 

Weakness of Will Forgetfulness 

Inertia Pessimism 

Inferiority Complex 


But Pelmanism does more than eliminate 
failings. It awakens dormant faculties. 
It develops powers you never thought 
you possessed. It strengthens mental 
attributes which are valuable in every 
career and every aspect of living. It 
develops :— 


—Self-Confidence 
—Concentration 
—Observation 
—Judgment 
—Organising Power 
—Self-Control —Presence of Mind 
?ptimism —Tact 
and a Reliable Memory 
Thousands have done this and you can 
do the same. 
————H.M. FORCES 
All serving members are now entitled to 
receive the complete Pelman Course, 


with full tuitien and guidance, at 
One-Half Usual Fee. 
Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 
Approved by War Office. 


—Initiative 
—Resourcefulness 
—Courage 
—Will-Power 
—Reliability 





Write to-day for a free copy of ‘‘ The 
Science of Success.’’ This will give 
you full details of the Course, which is 
private, individual to each student, and 
carried out by correspondence, in your 
spare time, at moderate fees payable— 
if you like—by instalments. To write or 
call for ‘‘ The Science of Success,” puts 
you, of course, under no obligation. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 102 Albion House 
(Established over 40 years), 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Readers who can call at the Pelman Institute 
will be welcomed he Director of Instruc- 
tion will be pleased to have a talk with 
them, and no fee will be charged for his advice. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Roc 3 
MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN, 
Natal Bank Chambers (P.O Boz 1489), JOHAN- 
NESBORG, P.O. Boz 4928. CALCUTTA, 102 
Clive Street. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road, 
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Help Hd do hep OM? Lens 
f ‘Wlope ya ti Z 


Aowlled Vell. - 


Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries 
past, at this period of the year, man has experienced Faith 
with an exaltation of spirit, with a sublime feeling of good 
fellowship. The act of giving is the material expression of this 
goodwill. So let it be this year . . . But with less to give, be 
more discerning in your distribution. Think of those to whom 
Faith means Hope—the patients of the Royal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind. Hope in the ultimate release 
from suffering is the one straw to which they cling. But their 
Faith in the ability of this great institution to help them is 
threatened by our lack of adequate funds for equipment and 
research. We cannot . . . we will not allow them to lose this 
Faith in us. Will YOU help in this great cause? 


Che Royal 


Cancer 


FREE 


FULHAM ROAD - LONDON S.W.3 











Hospital 
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BROOK & SON 


A. W. BYRON BROOK 


Banlbers & Dihewemnithe 
87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 




















Perhaps the chief 
element which con- 
tributes to the 
joyousness of 
Christmas and 
New Year is giving. 
Everyone is bent on 
bestowing gifts and 
bringing gladness 
to others. 





E would like you to remember especially the work of JOHN 

GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE—founded nearly 80 years ago by the late 
John Groom and the great Earl of Shaftesbury. Crippled girls received 
from all over Great Britain are housed, maintained, and trained to make 
artificial flowers, enabling them to become partially self-supporting. 
Some 300 in all at Clerkenwell and Edgware. 

Other activities include an ORPHANAGE in Shropshire where 150 girls, ranging from 

babyhood to 15 years of age, are wholly maintained and brought up in a Christian 

atmosphere. For our Orphan Girls we welcome gifts of toys, books—anything to add to 

their happiness. Please address parcels: JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE, Davenport 

House, Worfield, Nr. Bridgnorth, Salop. 

We depend entirely upon voluntary contributions and legacies. Funds urgently needed, 

more than ever, because of war conditions. 

Will you send a gift this Christmas, or a New Year offering ? 


Report sent on request. President—Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 


37 SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 




















In the BLAGK-OUT 


The Railways are giving as much light 
as they are permitted. You can 
make the black-out.“‘lighter” if you— 


Keep the blinds down. 


Tell your fellow passengers the 
names of the stations. 


Be sure your train is at the 
platform before alighting. 


Close the carriage door after you. 


Have your ticket ready at the 
barrier. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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Life Assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normalrates witha reduction 
in benefits on death during hostilities 


Ask for particulare 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funde twelve millions 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Ne shareholders No commiesien 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


FATHER 
CHRISTMAS 


to our children ! 








8,000 
boys and girls 


10/- 


will feed one child for 
10 days at the Christmas 
Season; but gifts of any 
amount would be welcomed. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 


+4 : Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’’ 
Writing a letter to Father should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Christmas, maybe! Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








THE ROYAL MERGHANT NAVY SCHOCL, 
BEAR WOOD - WOKINGHAM - BERKS. 


Founded in 1827 for Orphans of Merchant Seamen. 








Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. 





Lieutenant-Commander R. B. STANNARD, V.C., D.S.O., R.N.R., 
an old boy, writes: 


“It is my greatest wish that my old school shall be in the forefront of 
development on the most up-to-date lines, and sufficiently endowed to 
enable those responsible to plan ahead on a steady and adequate income. 

‘‘T can think of no better tribute to the work of our Merchant Seamen 
than to ensure the future of the children of those who have lost thei: 
lives. Can you?” 


WE ARE AIMING AT ONE MILLION POUNDS. 


Please send as much as you can to the SECRETARY, R.M.N:S., 
28 ST MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3, marked “Stannard Appeal,” 
and make cheques payable to “ THE ROYAL MERCHANT NAVY SCHOOL.” 











We are indebted to The Ellerman Associated Lines for the space for this Appeal. 
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Because it’s just pure matured tobacco 
without artificial scent or flavouring. Six 
different blends, all medium strength. 
You'll find YOUR favourite among them. 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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Incorporated by Reyal Charter, 1727 | 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Head Office: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
Branches throughout Scotland 
































LARGE DEPTS. FOR BOOKS ON TRAVEL, 
POLITICS, RELIGION, ETC. 


oe. TO THE WORLD ¥ 


New and secondhand Books on every sub- 
ject. Stock of nearly 3 million volumes. 
Books Bought. 

JOIN THE RIGHT BOOK CLUB! Members 
buy Political Books (published at 7/6, 10/6 
and 12/6) for ONLY 2/6. 

119-125 GHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


pen 9-4 including Saturday 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
TTT 








BRUNEVAL 
ST. NAZAIRE 


BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/- 
** DUPLEX”? BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 7O/- 
‘6 SANITUBE ” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 


Please add 10% War increase to above prices 
when remitting. 

Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now 
worn world-wide. Special patterns for motorists and 
aviators. 





Diagrams, ete., on request from: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 
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CHAPLAINS - INSTITUTES - HOSTELS 


THE ROYAL NAVY & MERCHANT SERVICE 


Many New Stations—some in Scotland—have been opened 


TO MEET THE WAR-TIME NEED 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


4 Buckingham Palace Gardens SW. 


Seerelary AdJ.Marnew 


PROVIDING 


FOR 











General Superintendent Rev G.F.Trencu M.A 















































































































PHYSICAL FITNESS IS 
TODAY’S GREAT NEED 
For the last 32 years | a 
MAXALDING| pe 

has been working} = 
, |successfully in the] 
¢}interest of public 
health. No appar-{ 
atus is required, and} 
% |many of Maxalding’s 
# | keenest followers are 
het. —_— 
avy, The Merchan — 
Navy, The Army, ,mawoPbiaero' 
The R.A.F. and the known professionally as 
Home Guard. A. M. SALDO. 


MAXALDING is more than Piysical-Culture 
in the accepted sense. It establishes control 
over the functions, notably digestion and 
elimination; and builds up the vitality and 
physique to their full potentialities. 
Illustrated particulars sent on receipt of your 

NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Occupation. 
If you add details ef your condition and desires in the 


way of improved health, a free letter of advice will be 
included. 


MAXALDING  oerr. 8), 


123 QUEEN Victoria st., LONDON, E.C.4 
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‘* Jack fell down and 
“and Jill came tumbling after!” We have 
over 6,000 such little Jacks and Jills, whose “broken 
crowns” we are trying to mend. Ours is not such 
easy “first-aid” as old Dame Dob rendered, either. 
She had only to deal with broken skins: we have to 
deal with broken lives. 

For when our little Jacks and Jills “ fell down” there 
was no one to help them; no homes to which they 
might trot, as fast as they could caper; no mothers to 
comfort them ; no fathers to shield them; for their 
mothers were either dead, or for some tragic reason 
unable to care for them; and their fathers lost to them, 
either through the war, or other unhappy circumstances. 

Our Jacks and Jills were quite alone, with no one to 





broke his crown . : ” 


give them balm for their bruises—often real bruises 
from cruel and violent beatings. A warm welcome 
Into our homes, regular food, good clothes, and the 
comfort of security is our rendering of old Dame 
Dob’s “vinegar and brown paper.” Our Jacks and 
Jills soon recover from their tumbles ;if there are any 
scars they fade under the continuous gentle treatment 
of just “ being loved.” 

Love costs nothing—but the houses and fuel, food 
and clothes, do! Without a home to give the children, 
loving them Is not enough. Won't you therefore please 
help us to buy our “vinegar and brown paper” and so 
help our large family and be ready to comfort other 
Jacks and Jills who are calling for our help? 


Any help (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 0.B.E., 
Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, JOEL STREET, PINNER, Middlesex, England. 















marine 
engines 





PETROL 


PARAFFIN Though we are not at 
present able to accept 

DIESEL private orders, Kelvin 
production is being 


pushed to the utmost, 
and, whilst we prefer to 
imitate the ‘Silent Ser- 
vice’’ regarding our acti- 
vities, we can say that 
our designs, production 
and methods are con- 
stantly being Improved, 
and when we are again 
in a position to deliver, 
Kelvin Marine Engines 
will be found to be, as 
ever, the best of their 
respective types. 


TheBergius ©. ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ =— GLASGOW C4 


FROM 6 H.P. 
TO 132 H.P. 

















1843-1943 

| snag ond progresses book 

in hand. During the 
years of reconstruction to 
which we are looking for- 
ward, our need of books will 
grow steadily greater and 
greater—if we are to think 
clearly, plan wisely and 
build efficiently. During the 
last hundred years Batsfords 
have published and sold a 
vast range of books on a 
large variety of subjects, 
historical, critical and tech- 
nical. Every Batsford book 
is presented on its own 
merits—as a work that de- 
serves the attention of the 
thoughtful modern reader. 
B. T. BATSFORD LTD 


15 North Audley Street 
London, W.1 



































Ny mays b : 
Fr m That depends on you! 
4 Hundreds of little children and lonely 


old folk depend on THE SALVATION ARMY 


to bring Christmas happiness to them. You can be a 


partner in the pleasure of making their Christmas a happy one. 

We need not disappoint them if you will help us. 

PLEASE SENDA GIFT TODAY TO THE CHRISTMAS FUND 
Of course, your Christmas gift can be used for The Salvation Army’s 


widespread work among Servicemen and women if you prefer. Just 
mark it accordingly. 





GENERAL CARPENTER, 
101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 























THe owe Army makes a special 
effort at Christmas to bring a little 
extra good cheer to the lonely 

poor, the Gentlewomen in distress, the 

aged, the sick, the motherless children, 
in fact to “all that are desolate and 
oppressed.” 


Will you make a special effort too ? 
Your gift will mean a great deal to 
someone. This Christmas, try to give 


W ‘ : . a little more than you can spare, for 
Who IS Father Christmas ? those who are giving up so much. 


Do you know the look of eager Rev. H. H. TREACHER 
expectancy on the faces of the oi aiictiais 


children as Christmas approaches ? ' 

For many, however, : ’ not a THE GHURGH ARMY 
py tl won on pg 55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
little ones at Christmastide. Please (Registered under War Charities Act, 1940.) 
include the ill-treated little ones in 
your plans by sending a Christmas 
box to be used on their behalf. 

Sir Spencer F. Portal (Hon. Treasurer), 


7, Victory House, Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


NSP poem 


CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 


President: H.R.H. Princess Exizarneti 














pe—"J UST PUBLISABD 


MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS 


By Lady Fortescue 
Illustrated. Price 10/6 net OF SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 


Here is a book which will come as a breath 
of fresh air not only to the admirers of Lady 
Fortescue’s work but to all those oppressed 


by the incidence and burden of war. WEARING CLOTH 


LL BE MADE 


YOUR SUIT WI! 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 


ORDER AT ROEO_— 




































































Secure your future 
from worry 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


The Standard gives particularly 
. favourable rates and the 
security is unsurpassed 





Write for quotation 
applicable to your 
own age to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 
Company 


ofssurance 
EST ¢- 1825 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON: 1 WATERHOUSE LANE, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
(Temporary Address) 
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Agents for BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for the United States and Canada: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS. LTD., 43 WrEYMovUTH STREET, London, W.1. 








